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INTRODUCrrON. 

In course of the years preceding 1918, the educational ,surrey in 
the United States had passed through several phases. Each of these 
trends in the movement was apparently inevitable, arid essentially 
experimental in discovering the possibilities and the limitations of 
this new instrunaent for measuring and promoting educational prog- 
ress. The definition of community attitudes, the justification of the 
new e.xpense involved, the value of a special, synthetic view' of the 
facts in school systems, the propriety of '‘outsiders prying into home 
affairs, the provincialism that hesitated to be transformed into a 
nationalizing dem*ocracy, a more or less limping technique. And the 
absence of any established principles to guide' in the. formulation or 
the accepta'nce of proposals -for betterment — all these were elements 
in educational surveying w'hich must needs come to light amid the 
countercurrents of belief and doubt, friendliness and opposition. By 
repeated efforts, and even unrelated trials,, the survey came in the 
course of these years to find itself validated as an acceptable agency 
of progress, both in lay and in professional judgments. 

• ’ r I - • , 

mn!^**** *" proscnlliig a record of the rdiiwulonal-sunrey 

movement. In the report ol the Commiseloner of Eduratlon for tl^ year ended June lOM rh**Y viv 

vol. 1 pp. 513-5M, and also June 30, 1015, Ch. XVIII, vol. 1. pp. 433-lW, appeared the Qrst two roporU of 
t»<T* States. The educational inquiries fuid survey.-;, the reports of which. With 

Iriih r ^ “P O' eaop o' two yeani. respocUvoly, were analvied 

Mth reference to the pl^ and time, the authorliatlon, the details of the staff, the situation leading to the 

fundamentol problems investigated, with a .summary of the more 
Important ftndlnf^j and the recommendations. 

an in?. “*o "port of the Commissioner of EduoaUon for the year ended Juno 

***’»k^‘ ***’ 'll® ■ *' '“eluded those surveys of which the reports bad bcen.pubibhed 

u * under review or were In process of publication, and listed those surveys the reports ot 
wWeb remained unpublished. The fourth report, issued as Dulletln>, 1918, N o. 45, (advance iheetshrom 

an account of the aurveya 

published during the biennium 1918-1918, or were in process of publlcaUon, and Ilst^ 

This fifth report Is prepared with sp«:lal reference 
with the material In the preoeZg reports, it 
Inolodes toe ralaUvely few surveys made. In 191R-1&. The turveyi within each olassiaed croup are 
f iranged In l^torlea) order. It Is believed that ims enablea the reader to detect more readily the subtle 

changes ivhloh an appearing Inniemovemwt. . suouo 


O 
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K the nec^sity of living somehow 

through the postwar conditions. Under such sensitized situations 
the survey ^ an agency of progress was about the first to be lost 

* sight of. The biennium of 1918-1920 was anything but pr^^^^^^ 

school surveys The few that were under way were carried forward 
to some sort of conclusion. As soon as school activities be^an to 
regrip themselves, special problems, created in part bv the ceS;ntion 
of constructive elforts among schools during the war/cmerged, with 
particular claims for attention. The survey was tht*o called back 
as It were, and the movement was resumed wdth vigor. There has 
smee come a clearer picture of the changing con.litiona u^der whirl', 
the schools of the Nation must proceed to do their work, with the 
demand Tor more manifest elfectiveness. 

The _period of reconstruction tempered (he movement, so that it 
now 18 less insistent on seeing speedy, wholesale changes, and proposes 
instead a projected for fulfillment overaperio<l Tf yean.. 

A new attijji^h^ made its appearance otf the part 6 f individual 
surv^^nd surWing agencies. The earlier attitude was to reveal 
a defective schoo sVuation, throw forward the survev results, and 
after decamping, lea^it all with ‘the home folks" to treat ai they 
pleased. The newer>spirit expresses itself more uniformly in k 
conscious effort to see survey insights transformed into ohnn<^ed 
activities to care for a “ follow-up program," and to give such help , 
as IS needed in securing such new adjustments as will vindicate the 
^efforts of the authorities and guarantee better opportunities for (he 

^Diiaren. I ' 

The continuance of the belief m tno survey as arl^agcnc/of educa-* 
tional progress and the full recovery of the raoVomerit after its 
war-time interruption are equaUy manif^ted by an increase in the ' « 
number of reports appoarmg during therfeiennium of 1920-1922 and 
y the increase in*the number of surveying agencies participating’Sn 

to set forth Its firm belief, both by theoi^r and by practice, that by 
conducting surveys and publishiim reports it is dischai^ing one of its 
mam functions, in accordance w* the creative act of 1867. The 
- reoiganization of the State Department of Educatioij 9 V Pennsylvania 
. by wbch alone it was enabled to undertake one of the largest L-veys 
SI undertakings‘ of the George Peabody College for 
^ departments of education in State 

■ 7 hTTn^-f constituent communities; the establishment 

of the .Institute of Educational Research, with its (hvision of field 
studies, at Teachers/College, Columbia University, Seady eUgiwed 
m and the/ recent announcement (December, 1922) b^he 

General Education 3oard of its creation of a division of school surveys 
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which w’ill extend the work akead}' inaugurated — all indicatc^^he 

larger task that reinains to be doTbe toward educational inap^vcment 
^ ahd the spirit of communities tp ihakc progress when shown the 
way. The steady improvement in surveying technique which has 
appeared in connection wit^r the contributions from researches in 
ediK^otion will ere long not only enable but force us to'gmde surveys 
. into classes as qualilied by their respective types of performance. 
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f , ' ■ * 

Ihlau'arr . — On April 14, 1919, the Governor of Delaware approved ' 
,C the new' school code which had been adopted by the legislature of 
that State subsd^uent to the presentation of the report of the 
educatioi^l survey made'by the General Education Board in occord- 
_ ance w'itli the legislative act in 1917,* The topics covered in the 
survey included : • * . . ' 

Ita i^ple ani^induetriee; tho present school system; xl^tato board of education and 
cuinmissiouer of education; county school commissions and county superintendents; 
dw(ri*'t school committees and boards of education; the teachers; the schools and 
thoir work; eurollment and attendance; Gnancinj? the schools. ' 

./i 

' The des'eription of conditions found to exist was carried forw'ard 
in such a way as to' indicate the nature pf the changes that should 
, ‘he made, tho rpcdmmendatiqns being “designed to bring about, not 
an ideal state of. affairs,, but auch imp^bvements as are, at the mfoment, 
desirable aiuLpracticable," t8 the end that ‘the State might “ at once 
obtain, an intelligenti^ organiJfced school systein," , 

* The school-plant ^nation in Delaw'am was anal^^;^ and presented 
. in detail in two repd^ts, which were published by tw Service Citizens 
, bf Delaware, in August and in October, 1£[19, the preparation of the 
reports having been made bjr Drs. Georgd D. Strayer,*N. E. Engel- 
hardt, and F. W. Hart. T^y were intended as an incentive to the 
undertaking of a thoroughr rebuilding program. ' 'll, * 

■>. Massachusdts . — On January 9, 1919, the, special commission on 
education, which had bqen authorized 6y legislative action omJune 1 
preceding'^ presented* to the IcgisMiture’' a report (Senate, No. 330, 
1919, 197 pp.) of its investigation of the educational systems of the 
Commonwealth. Th^^tommission was called dpon to make note of — * 

tho BuppoA, BuperviBion, and control of all educational inatitutiona and yndertaking* ' 
njamtalned directly by thy State, pf^ointiyV^ citit^i, counties, and towns,' 

and, to present— ^ f ^ 




* * w 

its findings and recommon^tipns as to thy bosb methods and. plans for the proper. '' 
coordination of public education in the Goihmonwealth. 


W *-~r’ ■■ ■ , 

. 'Public Ediiration In Delawaim.wlUi an Appendix Cooulnlng tke^Niir Bekool taw. Oeoanl 
^'Education Board, 1010. 303pp ^ * > 

• " 'ys ' :i. ‘ 

- • 1 ^ - r I • - / t a , • 

■ ' , ' ■ ^ ^ I ' • • • .1.: / :.• 
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% means c.j7„u,ncrou8 special hearings and (-onforoneos it ram* 

. ml^aLp^TsT ■ ‘X™ 

^\-hat i« -Ma&sadiidsotta doing. educalionally and how w nhc doing it? Wl.at on h. 
MaasaohuBOttatoL-doingodacationallyam! how can sho b«.,t doH^ 

.9 ncccaaary to df it ..nd how can that monov l>e raise, I? ‘ ^ ‘ 

The recommendation^ expressed in appropriate bills silhniitted f.ir 
. le^jislative action, proposed; miuMnor 

Deiumblech^n^-fliathocuiriculijm. raising the school age- oominuiuion v,„-s 
tional.^and tnul,‘ schtHila; vocational guidance; phvsiial education an.l m r *i 
^I^ction: evening s, hool 8 ; university e.xtenHioii; minor war, Is of the Stlu‘ "sm,l 

state attendanee on,cer; diatrihiition of schend funds? edination ,.f the deaf »,.H 
blind; education m corTectiomU institutiona; textile schools- nom> .1 K i ’ ^ 
r/ agricultural collogit; gn-au. flexibility in coll^gre ‘lice 

iSrnrrri ‘“^^p^-tion 

Milutinns nnd diriw-srainuii: prirtl^sm.; Ra,,, dirvcior for ochooi libiarie,- thr 

and 'iK.I'm Md”d;iimor'T' frovonlion in kIk..«o„«,- 

ana poiaen and dnliM c, arho.d comipriu-cn nnd aupirincondenln of achoola. 

/UoWi.-Tho tima limit within which was eompleUal tlic survov 
of « ucotional conditions in AUlnmia, imldc under the direction of 
the I nued States Commissioner of Educatron.* is cspociall y intcrestii J 
ns showing how quickly a serious-minded people can leaVn tovTar^ 
extent,- the cx^t conditions under wUch oduention is.iroc^iV 
among thempelvcs. Legislative authorizatipn for this survey w«- 
compfcte on hebruary 6, 1919. thej icld work begi mcm MafcTrlj and 
completed on May 31, and on Jurii'll, 1919, llm report of the 
survey presented to the Alabama Education Comm^ion. Th 
promp completion of. --the task of making .the scientific study o 
the chtiK public-school system of Alabama'; was effected by the 
assignmeint^, under the direction of Dr. H.'W. Foght, of the unuswlly 
1^ number of 2r persons, distributed through tho’ different divh 
sions of the undertaking. A new feature in survey procedure an 
peared in this study, wherebjf an advisoiy comLttee of four 
representatives oT. various phases of-highor creation wU associated 

with the re^m staff of. the Bureau of Education fbr theinvestigMioii 

o t e higher institutions, thereby evidencing additional caution in- 
Jho 'h3ru^d“"rb- thoroughness with Which 

scope rtfetop“adXr7»?c^ “ “«> • 

.mid .tleaSj‘“i'S (Jrtypitiltu^lirNe™ 

rumi AUtya.., V9l.,e anU mm. : 


•A« BducUco- Btodr ofAl.»^’v.e.Bui«ofMu^oa.Bullrtin.m^^ 

1 . 
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hich BThools; the cily school#; institutions for defective, delinquent, and subnormal 
chil-In u; illilc'racy and iUenidication; special phases of home^economics teaching; v 
health and physical education; home and school gardening; tho ’teachers and their 
certification; preparation for public-school teachers in the State nof4al schools; 
higher education in Alabama; administration of higher education in Alabama; Suto 

#up|M>rt of higher education;' financing the schooliP. what the Stote invests in public 
(Hluculion. ‘ 

riio numerous rcconimcndfttions of desirable change«f growing out 
of tiu* study of conditions are conveniently summarized in the last 
chapter. - 

rtr<7/ntu.— The tAitstandin^ points of interest attached to the suir- 
\ey of public schools in Virginia are to be found in the.demonstration 
9f what happens to a system of education under a constitution which 
, Undertakes willingly to go into particulars in school matters, the 
happy outcome when public and private pgep''ies and rcsoorces com- 
l^iiie*on a project of such largo dimensions, and the survey benefits . 
v.hich arise from an effective organization of the enterprise itself. 

I he .Vasemhly of -Virginia in 1918 authorized and provided an‘appro> 
jirintion “ for a careful study of school conditions in the State as a • 
basis for rejiort and recommendations to the assenjhly of 1920.” The - 
organization of the* survey was based upon the decision — 

that the beat resulto could bo obuinod by having «n eminent apccialiat in education 
fiijar'oat of tho Stole direct a field survey staff mailo up of Viiginiana acquainted with 
sentiment and local conditions. ' 

l)r. A. Inglis was appointed director, 'under whoni w'ere associated 10 
division specialists, 22 special collaborators and members of the field 
stair, and 9 special consultants and advisors, constituting a total sur- 
vey staff of 42 persons. The effective organization^o accomplish the ' 
work of the staff in ascertaining the status and needs of education in 
Virginia is^ihdjcated by the organization , of the following 11 divisions;' 
Organization and administration, buildings and equipment, attend- 
ance and enrollment, doiu^e of study and instruction, teacher status 
and training, tests and measurements, Ne^o education, finances, 

~ physical education, vocational education, school organization.* The 
' ..extertt of the very complete reorganization of public education in 
the Sta^te that was deemed necessary and desirable is indicated by 

I I principal needs as follows; " Imperative ” ; the school term must be 
Icngthenecf; an effective compulsory (school law must be provided; 
grading and schjtff organization must/be iriiproved; better trained’ 
teachers are neecjetl: provision must bi made for an expansion of the 

.instructional program j consolidation/mus't be increased; the school 
plant must be improved; better supervision must be provided for 
rural schools; State and local systems of administration must be 
changed; the financial support of public schools must be greatly • 

* VlriinJa Publte Scboola. Part I, ItoporU of the Commlnioa end the Survey Buff: pert n. I 

, Uonal TflIU. New York, World Book Co., igai. > ' . ' I 
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inrT(*a.^Q(l; thor methods of raising and distributing'scbool funds must 
be changed, ^evcn groups of constitutional amendments and 16 
groups of amendments to school statutes are accordingly proposed, 

' ^The second volume of the report, Educational Tests, takes high 
rank in the literature of educational surveys and educational measure- 
me^, in many respects comparable to the volume on Measurement 
of rtassroom Products, by S. A.'Courtis, of the Gary public schools 
survey. The educational tests, made possible by the generous coop- 
eration of the General Education Bojird, were carried out under the 
special direction of Dr. M. E. Haggerty, the data being collected in 
the early part of 1919. The Virginia •sunvey becomes conspicuous 
because of the extensive r61e playe<I by educational measurenieiit, J 
organized from the standpoint of a .State situation, the chief ends uv 

which were; . 

# ^ 

Finrt, to meoffim' by nlanHard t(»9t9 the resultn of inutruction; second, io pdtablifh 
irtanditnla 6f acromplishraent for certAin (Hlucational <*onditiona peculiar to the South 
and cxeinpliliod ill Virginia; tiiird, to Rtimulate teachers and othere in the .State 
U) on incrcoeod interest in on understanding of the iiio<leni educatiunul methods , 
involved. \ . ' . , 

Over 16,000 diirerent school < liiIdron, witji from G to 40 tests each, 
selected to reiVcsent various types of schools in diirerent parts of the 
State, were testW in achievement and general mental ability. Pupils 
in all the giadeatrom one to sevet> in city antl^iii rural schools and in 
the fiiflt year of high-school work were given the following tests: 

Reading: Thorndike reading scale. Alpha 2; \ irgihia reading test, Sigma 1; Vir- 
ginia geiiorul oxuDiioation, Dofta 2, oxorcifto 1, 

A jTcfl spoiling ccak*, 

liandwriting: Starch scuJe ft»f nioafiuring handwriting. 

Arithigetic: Woody arithmetic scale, series B; Courtis stamlard arithmetic test, 
aeries B; Viiginia general examination, Delta 2, exercise 2. ' ’ 

Conipoeitiou; Nassau County supplement to the Ilillcgas compdailion scalc^ 

Algebra: Ilotxs first-year algebra scales, series A, .addition and subtraction Jcqua-- 
lion and formula. 


Mental abUities were studied by the psychological tests offered’ in 
the intelhgence examination, Delta 2 (grades three to eight), infor- 
mation examination, Delta 1 (grades one and two), and an abbreviated 
form of the Stanford revision of. the Binefc-Simon tests. The investi- 
gation in high-school composition resulted in the construction of a 
new scale designated ^ the Virgmla Supplement to the Hillegas Scale 
for the Measurement of Quality in English Composition (pp. 213-222). 

California. — ^The forty-third session of the Legislature of California 
(April 26, 1919) created- a special legislatiVcr committee— 


whoeeduty it ahall betoinveatigate * • * the plan of education in thia State, and ' 
ragulationa of achoola, high acboola, junior collegea, normal schools, technics 
alleges and univerritiee, and the cost of education, and to report their 
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findings in full to the forty-fourth sc^ion of the IcgisUture and to make such 
recomjnendationfl in connection therewith oa they deem of permanent benefit to the 
State. . * 


Tfu' commiUoe held session^ in different parts of (he State and 
oomiucted hearings “ to secure the attendance of representative of 
taxpayers' associations, labor unions, and laymen, ns well as those 
Miroetly interested in public education,” The findings and conclusions 
ofjhe committee were drafted b^* Dr^E. P. Cubbcrley int»> fhe final 
report (December 14, 1920). This inquiry shows an overshadowing, 
inlluence of the Ayres index number, and addresses its attention to the 
five problems of State educational organization, county educational 
organization, the problem of teacher training, high school and junior 
Cf»llcgo, and a better equalization of fund' The consitleration of 
each resulted in specific recommendations, all of which may be put 
into operation by securing such legislation as will incorporate two 
amendments to the constitution and several new laws or revision of 
e.xisting law4. 

North rWrofjnfl.->-T.he report gnawing ^ of the creation of a 
Slate educational commissiim by (ho genenil assembly, 1917, presents 
an interesting and attractive variation in the literature of education 
surveys; The work of the survey, whiclt was undertaken by the 
(ieneral Education B.oard, with the help of all the school officials 


of the State, was completed in October, 1920, the findings and 

.recommendations of the commission being presented to tlu^general 

assembly in the year following. The story is given a forceful touch 

by (he use of the editorial 'Ve.” On nearly every page the North 

Carolinian reqder finds himself included in the recurrent ''our public 

schools” this and that, and the publicity feature of surveys is given 

a new moda of expression. The first consideration is given to "the 

schools as they are,” including educational progress, building and 

cfiuipment, courses of study -and length of school term, the teachers, 

and instruction. The "hindrances to development” were found to 

include administrative handicaps and linlitati»)ns and conflicting 

developments. ''The way out” is showm. to be by meaas of b<^»ter. 

administration^ better traineld teachers, and better financial support. ^ 

Five introductory pages of the report,® by State Supt. E. C. Brooks, 

'detailed the educational legislation which folloived the chief 

recommendations growing out of*the study. * 

Keniucky^— This is another State survey made under, the now 

well-defined cooperation and constructive procedm*e of the General 

Education Board. The law under which the Kentucky E4ucational 

'Survey Commission organized, on May 11, 1920, and proceeded with 

‘t ^ r: ^ 

i * Public Education In North Carolina: A Roport to tbo PubUo-6chooi Commisoton of North" Ctroliim, 
Gen. £duq.Bd., New York, ;iOSl. 137 pp. '' 

' 40OT7®— 23— 2 - . ■ 
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thf undort»k»ng.isanov..| inslanc.' of ||». <„mnl,.ionosv'„f siirvi.. 

• >isil <!<«*; »s a final.lc offciis,. (luMnnduct 

on tho pan o /•„,»• ,H.n.„n nl,„ «ilf,.Uy will, holds nal.r. Is 
m ormalion wnhm Ins jmssossion or nhslriicis Ilia work'of tho i'.hi, 

t^r.’vr r;h 7 s rz'- 

graded school d.slnct.s, „nd ()a,s olForing oxton.sive reprt'sonu’ 

. tuatum III the Commonweallli us n whole. T4us survey is «L„ 

^ intorffitingas bomg ano'hor instainoy chwking up a dZiplion 

TWaT^TZ'ln^n'r'" “I'Pfn'sing Ihoif ollioiois v. 

Ihiswas done l^^ nolioing pupil |Wtvss „„d |,y mowsuriuL. m„;il 
«,h,cvon.onw. T«(s wore given lWw,u.„ Noveu'ber^, bl. 
year m reudmg apeibng. ariibmeiie, ami l'.isi„rv. s^„| sole,' 

^.ng made of ,he 1, fib, seventh, and eigb.b grad™ ofLelemlmUrv 
achool, ip order lo rate keni ucky j.upUs in terms of ,uVe|de-d standard^ 

and. III parlu ular. lo eompare r™ulls in ibi,, .Siale will ll.«,se 

disfovered Norlb Carolina and in Viiginia. Itw,us-reveal" i ,o 
m^urcmenl and description were mutuallv corroborative • 

The testing p^gram inelu.led Ingb-sebool pupils who were lisled 
m reading and algebra, the purpose being lo find «t,i their particiilitr 

abilities, and, parlieidarly, to' evaluate the work in the el. 

achool in qualifying ehildren to do biglpsebool work. . ^ ' 

.frl-amiaa.-Il was .owiiq: to the e-arnest " desire lo do sonmlliino 

"f 

^ixKan8a.s ino atlxaiituges which tliev mxorl ..awi < i i_i .• 

of Arkansas (see, below. Higher I'-ducotional In,stitulions \rkalisii.sf 
presented .Vugust 31, 1921, appointed an lionorarv ..^iZio nil 
commission of 28 citizens, which was dirf*f t«ri . v i . ' '«‘'«ii<>nal 

Stare Th''''* “'"™‘‘"'i»lZdem''^,7lfm^ 

32 r : i It t " 


d“#' 0' pZZ7t;rtw^ 
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.undertaking,/' 

^Fo^ar/ ^„-v7uorMZ^Z rZI^V^atniS 

Relation, the minimum being S10,000. Thus was'undertakon 
«ie third survey atu^yin this State under the direction Tthi 

o„, re,; 
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' educational surveys. 

, rnilcd States Commissioner of Education. The survey staff of 16 
members, under the direction of Dr. W. T. Bawdeh, included 12 
jH'rsons from out-side the Bureau of Education reprosentinp seven 
witlcly separated Slates. Most of the field work, representing 50 of 
the 75 eounties, was done in November and December, and the 
rcpnrlof the Conunissioner.of Educati<m was made OctblMT G, 11122.’ 
The significant features of education in the- State are presented in 
‘ this order: ... 

l»ovolo|»mont of oducational l<^:u<iati<<ii in Arkaiixai*, uchool o'vcnufw and linanev. 
orvanuah.in and adniiuiKt ration, th'o tca. honi, tlio rura\ ^rhwln, urban and 
8 .IuwIp, m‘Con<larj- o<hication and the duflriu at.TilultuiuI achoola, tsiuealion for 
nejrrtH’ 18 . 

The survey reveals numerous gaps in the development of etluca- 
t^jt^^acilitie-s during the 48 years .since the constitution of KS74, 
wlupM throw light upou the low rating accorded the situation, and 
Wordingly recommendations are made which would alrolish the 
system of school districts and increase cent ndiza lion by placing 
• ‘upon the State the rtsponsibility for c<)ualizing educational facjlitii's 
•and opportunities*, and school lax Kurtlens, throughout the State.” 
A lO-yetU' program of public x^ducation is projected under a reorgan- 
ized departn)bnt of education wliicli SHTuild secure a realization of 
these 11 objectives*; . ^ 

Unification of f^>noral onitriJ ; do termination of the obj«*cliv«>« of the Stale nynti'm 
^i<l )>rt 4 .Tam of c<iucaliuo; detinitioh of functioiiM and rc«i|>on8ibilitic« <if the comjio- 
nent parte of the State e>-t>tem of education; ciMkrdination of the acliviliee of the 
vari(»UH parts of the system; dotenninatioh of the minimum Htandarde which ahan 
pri'vail dniiu time to time; adequate financial support; pn>paration of an annual 
hud^l; selection, tramin);, and certification of penainiiel; prottressi^fMfevelopmenl 
of education in the Stite; eonlinuous study and a<lvocacy of ne/dH cducutional 
le^islatioii; publicity, for tlio purpose «.f k(M*pine the |»eeple informc^l as U* the 
achievements, objectives, and needs of the sch<x>ls. ' 

The r^f>ort introduces an interesting mode, of usjpg ratios to 
indicatft-^ither th* relative position of education in a State or the 
magnitude of the “ task ahead.” '■ In order to bring school conditions 
; ii^ Arkansas up to the average of the 48 Slatesf,” diffewnt school 
< accomplishments must be achieved in different amounts, as, e. g., 
high -school enrollment musl be multiplied by two, investment in 
property must be multiplied more than threefold, the olmual cost of 
education for current expenses per pupil enrolled must be increased 
threefold, and the cost of new buildings on the same basis increased . 
more than one hundredfold. The attainment of these objectives is 
, set up as the goal of the proposed 10 years’ program. The honorai 7 
* commission subtaiitted the survey report “to the people for their 
frank and unbiased consideration'” for discussion at the meeting on 

»fhe Arkuuas Barwjr Raport. (Abridfad) iour. of Uw Ark. Edui».*Aiiioe., toI. e7i». M.Jairl 
Octobar,lB22,npp. / ' . • ' ^ 
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^ November 9 « fee citizens' sMtion of the %ato Eduestfenal-Associ^ 

, tion, after winch specific recommcndatioi* to the governor were to 
be formulated.. , » ^ 

OJclakoma.— The report of the educational survey in this State 
reveds the extraordinaiy struggles, deflections, and checks encur- 
tered lu the attempt to provide for and develop a real system tf 
pubhe education in one of our youngest Commonwealths. It cornrs 
as an instructive rebuke to an overweening confidence in the con-- 
stTuqtive power of chance imitation, as sprinkled with an assumed 
^ever-prMent sufficient "common sense," as a reliable means of 
estabhslung and promoting educafional facilities in an American 
btate. In Its discovery of startling inequalities, the .survey shows 
almost unbelievable gaps between the existing situation arid what 
should be as indicated in the scope of the suggestions, and recom- 
mendations looking toward such reorganization and administration ns . 
^ ^ eventually bring the State near the level of the national average, 

' to the late entrance of the StAo 

into the Uinpn (1907) qnd the compli|ated changes in its previous 
legal, economic, and social factors growing out of its triracial groups,’ 
the Indiana, the w'hites, and the Negroes. No less a factor than the “ 
^ucational responsibility of the Federal Government makes its 
important showing in its relation to part of the ex'isting situation. 

' the (ffiief results of this study, the Stale 

will be greatly advantaged by having had this survey so shortly 
after coming into Statehood. * . - 

Under legislative authorization in 1921 the educational survey 
commissiori requested the United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion to ^ange- for -and conduct the survey. Dr. W. T.' Bowden 
greeted the work of the staff, which included lo7rom the Bureau of 
Education^ ^from other United States bureaus, and 11 from 7 States 
other than Oklahoma. Among thp activities of the study were the. 
educational te^ts and measibcmenta of an aggr6gate of nearly 27,000 ' 
pupils. (358 in ’Indian schoolSyrgrades 3 to 12 in most of the tests 
which were spelling, readi^, handwriting, English composition, 
arithmetic, algebra, and intelligence, given in April-May, and the' 
field work in 46' of the 77 counties in- October-November. The 
hter^ture of educational finance* receives a contribution in the 
chapter presen tifig,the "probltems of financing public schools," with 
.!(» intensive study of 9 representative ewinties. The report,* accom- 
or^r- ^ presenilis nffiterial in the.foSoWing 

Htotericiil Iwckgrouiid; problems of financiag public schools; financial and nc-‘ 

administration; higher education; the rural 
Bchools; education of Indians; education of N<^es; educa- 
; ^nal. tests and meas urements; Btmma^ of conclusions and recommendations. - • 


EduCiUott^' D#o, ig22y IQO pp» / 
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1 Equality in education is a brief but accurate qtatenlent of the 

I supreme educational purpose of every State in our Union.” Under 

I this measure Oklahoma ranks Among the uppw quarter of the States ' 

I in her ability to phjvide, but mostly -in the lowest’ quarter k her • 

I school performances. -The four “chief ca^jses pf this deplorable 

I educational si tuatioi^” are cited as: ' •'* 

■ - * ^ 

I '' A defective sj^tem of taxation; neyatem of school finance whiefi makw it abeo- 

I lately impomljle to provide adequate school funds; the district system; and an 
I uiucii ntific tuetheW of apportioning the State funds, which ignores boU the ability 
I and the effurt of the local units. * 

I CoDiplete /eorganizatidn, with centralization .in an effective State 
I board of education, based upon the codnty unit system, so as to put 
I into elfect a unified system, is the chiaf dependence relied upon in 
I the series of recommendations formulated. The survey procedure • 

I necessarily varied with the traits of 6ach bf the several groups of 

I school problems studied, and there is apparent some repetition. Any 

I "true survey, however, must- go over its material at least twice. 

I The succinc^ and trenchant mode of using ratios to popularize a sense 
I ^ of the wprk to ho done to bring education forward, appearing in the 
I Arkan^fas survey, reappears in this report: 

In order to bring about approximate equality of educational opportunity m 
^I ween imlepondent dwtrictrf and rural diatricta in the State, Oklahoma must 
iniinedlutAly imiiiiply the percentage of the rural population in high echooU liy 4. 

The jwroi'ntage of'high-BAool teachers working in run\l districts must be multiplied 
•by 3. The money per capita being spent for buildings and grounds in villages must ' 

, bo muy,lplied by 2i,’ in consolidated districts by 4 , in union graded districts by 2i 
and<in riAol ungraded districts by 5. The percentage of the enumeraUon in attend^ 

^ce must bo raised 7 per centin village districts, 10 per cent m consolidated districts, 

I 12 per cent in union graded district, and 21 per cent in rural districts.' The per^ 
centai?c of leacherB huMiu? oartUinnintM 1 • * 
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a^embly Approved March 9, 1921, caUed for the rJport not later 
tttian Apnl 1, 1922. Owing to the magnitude of the undertaking a 
preh^ary report of the progre^ was made on the date required 
but the work of the survey was continued until its completion. The 
elements in the sitWtioh. leading to the survey and the seven items 
to be mvestigated, as specified in the resolution, are among the most 
mter^tmg forms of recent educational legislation. . Among the former 
are the low rating of the 'Indiana school system, creating much 
speculation as to the causes of this low rank and the needed measures 
for improvement,” and the absence of “a thorough and scientific 
^ttdy, by direct and first-hand investigation, of the system ©f public- 
education., The latter gave full sweep to a study of the public- 
school system, which included 1,917 townships. 134 towns, 98 cities 
Indiana University, Purdue University, and the Indiana State Normal 
^hool. The comnussion gives full explanation of “why the material 
in this report is frankly critical and why sd little spaed is ♦dven to 
noteworthy and praiseworthy featpres of aur system.” , 

This^tudy shows a deviation from a common survey procedure 
which details the features of an educational system by lautichirifr 
directly into an estimation of the actual etlucationol benefits which 
children are receiving. In suggesting its scheme whereby needed 
improvemen.te may be effectually realized, the order is somewhat 
reversed. • These features significantly appear in the order of topics 
grouped under ‘ present conditions” and "needed improvements”! 

“ elementary echoola; high^K*ool instruction’ 

N^sS^^I inatitutione (Indiana State 

Nor^ SchTOl. Indiana Umvenity, Purdue Univewity); buUdinge munda and 

^uii^ent; high schoola; vocational education; local administrati^; State admin- 
^tion; fi^Cing the edioolu; better State adminietration; better local adminia- 
teation, better orgamiation of echoola; new license eyetem and salary sch&ule- 
unproved provnuonfl for teacher training; equalization of school taxes. 

^ ^ contrast wit^ other sii^eys’ conducted by this agency the 
tadiana investigation is distinctive by reason of the great initial 
dependence placed upon ^thc results of e testing program in pupil 
oc^evements. Standard written tests in reading, spelling, arithmetic 
Md bstoiy were given to 1S;691 elementuy pupils of the fifth’ 
aeventh, and eighth grades in January, and to 9,185 high-school 

pupilsm English reading, and to 3,884 pupUs in algebra. The results 

of meMurement were Ijpken as corroborating the quality of instruction 
judgM by observation, and led to the conclusion “ that the pri- 
mary educational problem of Indiana is the improvement of instrac- 
tion m ito elementaiy schools and in its smaU high schools.” A 
valuable innovation in tabulating test scores which facilitated com- 

school work in rural, town, and city situations, 
wjell as with other States, is to be found in their transcription 

‘^hey represent.” ' This innovation ‘ 
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extends so far as to consolidate the average achievecnents of pupi}s 
in three subjects (Table 5) into sii^gle grade positions. - Ch&pters 
I and II should come to occupy a high place in survey literature'. 

The constructive program suggested cdls for greater' centralization 
in a State board of education, the adopti(^ of the county unit system, 
the extension of consolidated and junior high schools, improved 
provisions for teacher .training, a new system of licensing teachers 
based upon a progressive salary schedule, and the equalization of 
scliool taxps. The suggested scheme for the apportionment of State 
school funds in order to do away with inequalities discovered in the 
State system is based upon five items: One half of State support to 
be distributed on the basis of thO'Wealth back of each child to be 
educated, the other half (o be distributed equally on the basis of a 
school census; the total enrollment; the ag^gate days of attendance; 
and the number of full-time teachers. 

Hawaii , — On July 15, 1920, the .United States Commissioner of *- 
Education 8ubmittedi.he report of A Survey of Education in Haw^, 
ma’do under his direction (Bull., 1920, No. 16,^403 pp.). The^urv^ 
.j^as made at tho request of the Governor of the Territory of Hawaii, 
the legislature, the school comfnissioners, and the superintendent of 
ptiblic instruction, the private schools being included at the request 
trf representatives of these schools. The field work was done by.. 
Dr. F. F. Bunker, of the Bureau of Education, with whom were' 
assoemted W. W. Kemp, P. R. Kolbo, and G. R. Twiss. 

T^he report of this survey takes on a very special interest because 
of tho geographical isolation of the Territory, its mixture of inter- 
national elements, the larger proportions of which are oriental, and’ 
its economic relationships. The report is likewise interesting because 
bf the definite objectives for a school system which are everywhere* 
apparent in their work. ^ 

Tho Nation, throi|^ preparing, along with other agencies, dependable, patriotic, 
and worthy citizcnB;'the community, through shaping tho training ft gives, so that 
tho community wilt have competent leaders and efficient workers in all its occupa- 
tions; the individual himself, through helping him to find his aptitudes and abilities * 
and through providing him with the means fur so developing these that thereby be 
is enabled to render a service alike satisfying to himeelf and to society. 

One of the outstanding puzzles in the\earlier stages of educatioh^ 
survey movement wi.a concerned ' with the question as to how it 
would be possible to eliminate unfavorable local 'reaction to what., 
was mistaken for critical obseiyation, and, therefore*, offensive reflec- 
tions, upon a given school situation. An important change in attitude 
toward shrvey reports is indicated by this vital point made in 
this study :* - * 

•A survey report may appear to be unduly critical when in reality it is only calli^ 
the attention of intereeied authorities, in an oomeet way, to ppp^rtunitiee lor improve' 
meni in a ayttem genuinely eounddll ita etnicturo and work. ^ < . ‘ ! 
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The recommendations that emerge from the study appear concur- 
rently with the analyses of educational conditions and mources so 
as to suggest the direction in which school practices may be so 
changed as to secure desirable results in meeting the citizenship needs 
of the Nation, the occupational needs of the community, and the 
fuller offering of opportunities fo^^rile development of the^needs of 
the individual. ^ The scope of the study includes : 

An analysifl of the odurationi^l problem of Hawaii ; the organization, adminialration 
iupervwion and financing of the department of public instruction; the foreign- 
schwls; tho. teaching sUfT of the public elementary echools; cla«nK»in 
pitK^iw, and the course of study of the elcmentory schools; the public high schoels* 
tbe Lmversity of Hawaii; thfe private schools. ^ 

Educational Progress in Wisconsin, prepared under the editorial 
direction of Cecile W. Flemming, and issued by State Supt. C. P. Cary, 
m 1921, as his biennial report for 1918-1920, is strikingly illustrative 
of the wider adoption of certain surveying methods in the preparation 
of permanent official records. In addition to summarizing the depart- 
mental activities, carried forward during the biennium7and the 
process made by the 'several types of schools in the State, the 
^3 chapters undertake-^ • ^ , 

to make some constructive suggestions for ">next steps” which should be taken to 
assure the continued progress-in education in Wisconsin legitimately to be expected 
on tiu» ba^is of her previous achievemoots. 

This study likewise shows the stirring influence of the Ajrres index 
number for State school systems, the initial announcement bein<» 
couciied in those warning terms: ^ 

If the legislature wishes to have WTsconsin rate higher in the next report of this 
kind. It can accon^lish that result only by passing laws that • * « assure better 
attendance and ^larger exp<‘ndituro of money, 

COUNTY AND RURAL SURVEYS. ' 

0 

Pennsylvania.-— A plan for centralizing seven small schools, with a 
total enrollment of 246 pupUs, is set forth in The Feasibility of Con- 
solidating the Schools ofTdount Joy Township, Adams County Pa. 
Ijjr. Katherine M. Cook and W. S. Deffenbaugtf, of the Bureau of 
Education (Bull., 1920, No. 9, pp. 28). For the deflciencies observed 
m the meffective organization and meager attainments of the sepa- 
rate small schools, consolidation is specified as “ the obvious remedy." 

In light _ of the desirable educational changes brought about by 
coMolidation Df schools in other States, the study details somd^results 

which may be expected from applying the remedy: j 

f?«oryio.~With an increasing theoretical emphasis being placed ‘ 
upon the county plan a« a more effective means in State and rural 
ndministration, each detailed study of th^r school system of such a 
y distmefc , contribution of data valuable in an impartial 
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study of the comparative values of this' form of organization. To 
this end new material is made available in th^ report of the Survey 
of the Schools of Brunswick and of Glynn .County, Ga. (Bull., 1920, 

No. 27, pp. 82), requested of the Commissioner of Educa,tion by the 
county board of education, and conducted by a. committee of the 
Bureau of Education under the direction of Dr. F. F., Bunker. The 
report of the study was fashioned in a manner that could not have ‘ 
failed to impress those to whom it was addressed. The headings of 
the contents sot forth at a glance the state of a()‘airs and the 
re<’ommcndations : 

t 

Adopt a simple cost-accounting system of records; the superintendent should l^eep 
in orderly and sysleniaiic manner statistical information concerning significant 
mailers relating to the schools; , appoint an attendance oflBccr on full time and 
require him to keep a cumulative school census; the holding power of the schools is 
low and should be increased ; amend the special act under which the schools are con- 
tmlled to provide for ap elective board and to make the county a single taxation 
unit for school purixises; the system needs a stronger teaching staff and more effective 
classroom work; a new course of study should be prepared for the schools; the schools 
suffer because of inadequate financial support; the ability of the county to provide 
a larger maintenance income for its schools; to relievo the crowded buildings in 
Ilninswick arid yet keep within the limits of the bond issue the schools should be 
organizc»d in accordance with the work-study-play plan; the board should adopt 
a comprehensit’o building plan; the showing made by the pupils of Brunswick and 
(jlynn County in the standard educational measurement tests given. ^ — • 

• . '*.*.*. •• 

The Georgia State program of studying conditions in given counties 

as units, as noted in' former reports, has been consistently carried 
fonvard duVing the period under review', the list including the follow- 
ing counties: 

No. 27. Warren, 1919. No, 28. Leo, 1920. No. 29. Miller, 1920. No. 30. I^aurenB, 
'1921. No. 31. Thomaa, 1921. No. 32. Johnaon, 1921. [No. 33.] ’Dublin School 
ayatem (Dity), 1920-21. No. 34. Burke, 1921. No. 35. Walker, 1921. No. 36. 
Stephena, 1922. No.'37, Dooley, 1922. No. 38. Bacon, 1922. No. 39. Grady, 1922. 

No. 40. Wilkca, 1922. 

The scries continues throughout to rely upon the former procedure 
of giving a pagO to k school, with photograph, teacher, location, 
grounds, building, equipment, organization, maintenance, and occa- 
sionally, other items, w'ith statement of data. Beginning with no. 

28, M. L. Duggan, rural school agent, who has been responsible for - 
these county surveys, has had the assistance of Aliss E. B. Bolton. 
The general emphasis has been placed upon better financial support, , 
consohdatioD, and more effective administration and supervisipn. 
Beginning with no, 29, Miller County, the series introduced the plan 
of gfvihg tests in achievements in order to ascertain the quality of 
the work being done in the schools, the subjects tested| being reading,' I 
spelling, arithmetic, language, and waiting (with the exception of 1 
[no. 33} ‘.rhich is 'devoted entirely to the comparative results of teeU | 
402I7"-2& — 8 ’ , • 
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used m the cily school system in Dublin, giVen in December and 

^ i^nnt hi Laurens County, the survey prom-ani * 

IS notably extended by the addition of two rubrics trainin- a^ 

qualihcations of tcachere, and retardation and elimination, as sdiown 
by the age-graflo distribution of pupils. These three modes of IIZ 
qualifications, pupil progress, and tests, placed these 

hich future progress will bo hereafter more accurately^nown 
The survey of no. 37> Dooley County, is especially elmractirized bv 
the in^us^on of the ph^^cal examiimtioji of its school children. 

Staples (hebruary, 192U, 92 pp.), is another illustration if a licai 
and cooperative survey growing out of the feelings of citizens and 
chool officials ^ to the limitations and needs of their schools.- The 
sjjdy was conducted between September 29, 1919, and February 1, 

Jto only phrpose.is bo u> acquaint the cfti*on« of UiH,. ami vicinity u iih ,l.„ . 

atanamg facta which concern their schoolffiw to enable them to actL.r.. in, wr 
an purpoBc-ftflly in adopting, ami puisuii^^ a pnipran, of cd, national n^-uZiruvSl 

' following school year ;a similar effort toward progress 

through coppgratiye school enterprise, was made in the cclucarionui 

iT h ^ ^ Tu' l“l?h-sphool district.'^* The scven'^district 
school boards which cooperated in this undertaking united ih^ayim- 

made a:d 

Educational Coltailions in Fair(icld Otuntv 

^iL/*V ’.h'^ sf !' “waa undertaken at thd 

i^ucst of the State superintendent of publi? instruction [V JI 

Riegcl largely for hia information, but primarily for the bchefit i!f 

the county surveyed. Twenty-throo days ucro given to the field 

■ work m the autumn of 1920. much of the data heiii^ secured fro n 

- ^'r^hu-lbysupcrmtendenu in the eo\nty."Thd toev^l^^Jd 

la they are la a neceasary condition precedent to the realizetien of idlik ' ^ 

The topics treated ai^e: Background; school population end attend-- 
.anco, curriculum; building and grounds; the teacher and liis work- 
supo^iston; financial support; reorganization.. ‘ ^ 

tion “ud® under thodiroc 

tion of Dr. J. B. S^a rs, which also includes a study «f districU ,4. 

,;.B.S.TQpt. 1031. IMpp. . ' ' H.T.llwiu«l,and. 
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^6, and 30 of Sibley County, is an illustration of bow the conduct of 
a<school survey may be made the laboratory exercise of a university 
coiirso of' instruction." .The first hall of tho'course in school surveys, 
given at the University of Minnesota, in 1920, gave attention to (he 
(innciples and methods of such investigations. This survey was 
carried out in the second half year to proVitlc actual field experience 
t<» the seven students in the course. The style of the report is note- 
worthy ill that it is — ’ * 

atldrpHHcd {lartictilarly to lliu i of Iho rhilflrcn in whoao intcrpflt the Btudy ' 

ban boon made * * J. worila aro wrilU'n ^ the futhore and motheraof 

(hr cLildron^ and each j>aroiit should understand th:it this mcana me.” 

It explains, first, the oducatiimal nctnls of tho community; next, the 
kind of stdiool it now has; and, finally, a jVroposed plan of reorganiza- 
- tion to provide fitting educational opportunities for the children. 

lotra.—'A report which records the uses of measurements bot)i in 
school subjects and pupil intelligence is to bo found in Surveying 
Kural Schools: Organization, Methods, Results, and Comparisons, “by 
Prof. F. I). Cram.'* The purposes of tho studies hero reported were 
to secure answ’ers to the following {luestions: 

l.,An* Htandai^i u*<ibU‘ in rural HC'htwdK, and if by whom? 

2, What arc tho n»HullB of our campaifm, an shown by^thc data w'currd?. 

^ 3. What rcmcdiil stopd can lx* taken, if any,jU> impro^.lhb unearthed conditions? 

The n\ateriar incorporated in tho report selected from tests 
imule in Bath Township, Cerro Gordo County; Aurelia, Cherokee 
County; and principally in Black Hawk County, Iowa, and extended ' 
in time over 1919-1922. Tests were applied in reading, spelling, 
arithmetic, the National and tho Otis intolligcnco, tests, and (he 
special series in the last ctiunty of nine tests: National intelligence, 
tests; Monroe’s silent reading;^ Form 1, spelling (Virginia Word 
List); handwriting (Ayres’ Gettysburg scale); Cleveland survey 
arithmetic-; Barnes-Courtis I»ca|(ional Geography of the United 
States; History f Iowa geography ^est; and Charter's language test. 
Among tho general conclusions, iUw'as found that testing i^ possible 
in one-teacher schools, especially grades' throe to eight, inclusive, 
and should bo carried forward only I>y siich'county suporinii ndents 
as can secure sustained responses from their teachers. 

New York . — How a sense of the need of acceptable information 
concerning various problems relating to school conditions over a * 
wide aroat^an quicken a number of agencies into effective cooperative 
.activity is well illustrated in the adoption of a resolution by the 
Rural Education Conference of the 1920 Farmers* Week at the New 
York State College of Agriculture, following its (fiscussion of the 

*iTU« Arllogtoii School Suhoj-: Covorit>g s Study o( the Bchools of AriUistooi ud DUtricte 14, IS, 
•ndSO, olSlbUjr Counui Minn. BuU.of Unlv. of MiOD., Vol. XXIV,M,o* as, AuS.lS,19ai. SSpp. 

I* BuU. of low* 8t«a TwebOT' Cotl«(4, Vet. XXUl, No. s, PSrl 1, tiily, uaa. 7S pp. 
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jju^ion \Vhiit can ho done for lh« impi^)vcmont of riirol sohooU 

• 1 ^ Wstory. In consequono. 

thoreof, tho centun'^ld sohcnio of rural education in (his State was 
subjected (o onc of the most extensively orKsnir-ed survevs yet under, 
taken The Joint Committee on Uural Si-hooh inehide<i represenlii. 

State depart- 

ment of tMueatinn, dairymen s l«ijjtio, State farm bureau federation 
depaitment of rural education of the New York State Colleee of 
AgricultuK), State homo bureau federation, ami the State teachers’ 
s^oei j^tion The orRaniaation of the survey, under the direction of 

^ 1 I ‘iT’ " the financial support of the Common- 

wealth hund of Now York City, comprised seven sections with a 
dirwtor in charge of each: Administration and supervision C H 
dudd; teacher preparation and curricula, W. C. Bagley; rural school 
buildyjffs, J, E. Butterworth; the educational product M. E. Ha^- 
gorty: support of the schools, II. UpdegratT: community relations of 
Uic schools. M. Carney; and reactions of rural school pii'trons. E.Jt. 

astinan. The study of special topics was assigned to one or anothet 
of these sections. Because of their close relationships, flie stutly 
me uded the Stale schools‘of agriculture, the junior e.xtension work 
and theSt^to department of education in its relation to the vurul 
spools. Assistance and cooperation, both lay and professional 
official and personal, marked the progress of the work whkh included ‘ 
the elcmentwy schools in the open country and of elementary and 
secondary schools in places under 4,5t)0 population. The Stattf was 
divided into seven areas, and data were secured by each section of tie 
samphng^™ regions, under the principle of “ Piudom 

This extensive study is characterized by the special attention 
given to the reactions of rural school patrons,” by the State-wide 
plans of publicity through “hearings ” and discussions, which changed 
m charaQ^er with the progress of the inv»estigati.on and thp emergence 
of Its findings, and the consistent unity in the proposed scheme of 

rw '^ide-reaching recommendations, 

(^ntmuing publicity in the form “ of discussion in hundreds of meet- 
ings throughout the State” is an avowed aim,in the preparation of 
the preliminary report.** 

This genera atatemont, possessing literary merit not common in ‘ 

survey repofts, abounds in single and’ composite pictures of rurai 
school condition, which show clearly the great disparity between The 
■ opportumtips of the co untiy and of the city. New 'emphasis 'is 

•c-z;^r^®sXo"". .0. ri-. 

Muc.11^1^; VIl.Tl,,Bur*IH^ VIU. 
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, plamT upori the community as responsible for given situations by 
coucliing recommendations in such tcrihs as that “Better provision 
niay be tnade hfcuxise the coninitinity beHei^ft iniprovemevt necexeni'y. “ 

• Expression is given to valfles and benefits arising from' snK’ey partic^ 
ipulion by recording the professional stimulus sensed by many of the 
nearly 200 school people who contributed to the field work: 

.KnuUKbevideneeof th 5a character baa been fiuhmiUcd 
cou\ iuced tliat, revnirdlcra of Icf^ialation such aa H liopoa overijH^aai^ enaclV‘3i'* 
Uu* nawakcuinir that lioa <>0010 ainoiiK riiral «cK<k) 1 puln^ sraotho stimulation of 
inti-rvat aud broadening of viaion on the part of Ihoso onjJ^'d in till* U*aching prx>- 
h-sfion have be««n worth much more to thu State than all time aud money expended. 

The committee finds the chief outcome of .the invi'stigations and 
the objective to be realized in.it^ proposals presentable in this single " 
conceptiop: - " 

The lar>;eHt single educational problem in tho State is that of cqualieation of 
educational opportunity for Uio country child aa contrasted with the child who live* 
in a city or villagu of the Slate. This equalization should come not hy lowering the ‘ 
staiolartls in Urban ceiuers, but by the gradiml development of mon* (ub*quate schoola 
for Uu* ujK*ii country. 

The radical* differr nee between the “ is “ oliaracteristic of the sur- 
vey, in describing conditions as found, and the “.should “ of a con- 
structive study in rural cducaiioii is brought to mind in a pioneer 
study by \\\ S. Deffenbaugh ami J. C. Muermaii, of tho United States 
Bureau of Education, presented in their Administration and Super- 
t ision of \ illago , Schools,** In this study * of school conditions in 
villages and towns in tho United States having a population of less 
than 2,500 the authors call attention to a seriously neglwtctl port of 
our national scheme of tnlueatiop. Their conclusions may be regarded 
almost as a formula, the application of which to given villages may 
be expected J-o bring about much improved school conditions: 

The village school should be the community school, serving the farm child as well 
as the village child. The village school should not be independent of the township 
or c^nty school system. The village school course of study should be baaed upon 
the life of the community. Jn the smaller villages only elemeptary and junior high*( 
school worjt should Im* attempted. There should be a kinilergarum in every village. 
The school gromnls eoiild well be 10 acres and serve a.s the village park. Every 
village school should conuin a library, and its buiblings should include, besidee 

ri'gulai'claasruoms, audituriiihi) libraries, kitchen, and Bbo|)6. , ' 

CITY SURVEYSJft 

Wiru:h€ster, To.— One of tho most interesting of educational studies 
made since the surveying method delined iteelf is contained in 
Private Endowment and Public Education: the Report of the Use 
of the Handley Eund.*? The fulfillment of the time for accupiulatiou' 
of the fund betpieathed by John Handley to the city of Winchester 

t HU.&Bu.ofEdue. Bui., I»l0, No.A0- Wpp. ’ '• 
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bro^ht forward tho question as to tho proper use of ** the income 
arming from said residue estate to be expended and laid out in said 
city by the erection of schoolhouses for the education of (he ^^oor. ” 
This led the boanl of trusWs of this fund to seek the aid of tho 
General Education Boanl in answering tlic question. 1'ho assistance 
was rendered on tho basis of a study which included the jicoplo and 
. industries of Winchester, tho schools, and their needs. It is inter- 
esting to note that the last^words of the be«|ut‘st. “ for the education 
of the poor.’* is thus rendered by the survey: “This phrase, when 
interpreted in present-ilay terms, must mean public e<lucalion.” In 
calling attention b» the need of a com|de(e reconslrucjion of the 
public schools of Winchester, the survey olfers it?^.argum,mt in terms 
of a kind of “educational organization and opportunity approved by 
. tliemost competent cohtemporary thought.” In the furl her develop- 

ment of lU sug^tions for the use of the Handley Fund, a new infer- 
pretative principle is offered: 

Pm-aio honofartion* bom employed whou they Blimulate public inierept and 
public parfini^Uon fn social pniopi>ri«>B dial ihV ,uibli<. c:ui nol oUicmiBo for Iho 
tune beini: undertake. Sin h iifle f.wteni die dovelopm. nl <d Kuiind publi.«. opinion 
enlarges the lield of public orlivity, and de.‘peuB thV gen«e of public r^^Hponhibiliijf. 

BingUmion, N. The report of tho Binghamton school survey, 
by the State department of education, is particularly intoix‘sting in 
view of the fact that it treats of what is essentially an American city, 
the percentage of native wdiite parentage dicing 6*i.9 per cent. The 
appearance of such a community is very unusual in the survey 
literature. The aiirvey was requested by the boaril ot,education, 
and carried on during the school year 1917-1^^;, under the direction 
of George M. Wiley and a staff of specialists of the State ilepartmcnt 
of education. In expressing the hope that the study would assist 
“ the citizens of thif community in meeting tho school problems of 
the next decade,” the commissioner of education, Dp. John H Finlev 
adds; . > 

It is the type of construed vo surveys which I hopolhc department will be inm^i. 
ingly ab.e tofeuve to the communities of. this State. Ind^-ed, I know of no hicher 
■emce that the Slate can give through its oducadot'ml department than help each 
community to develop ila school .system in the bt>8t way po*iblo,"tind to enable 
local initiative to take advantage of general experience. * 

The nine items receiving attention ore: The city of I}inghamton; 
organization and administration; tho school plant; supervision’ the 
teaching staff;' course of study and instruction in the fleraontary 
8chool8;-course of study and instruction in the high school; achiOvi- 
mont in fundamental subjects as measured by standard tests; and 
finances. The high-school analysis was a feature of this survey, 
recei ving as i t did th e largest, ajnount of attention given to ony 

' ^ .* I-' •A-’. 
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school topic, the measurement of achievements in fundamental subjects 
coming .a clo^ second. The subjects tested included the fundamen* 
till operations of arithmetic, composition, silent reading, spelling, and* 
writing from grades four to eight, and, in a few instances, the third 
grade. The results of the testing showed^that, although Binghamton 
is characteristicaliY instructing America^ children, '* the work is 
stronger in those subjects that are under the direction of special 
. supervisors. ” . , ’ ' , 

Vtira, N. The third city school system surveyed by the State 
departnlent of educatioA of New York presentetl their conditions in - 
a community whicT) is quite the opposite from that of the preceding 
survey. The survey o( the’ Utica school 83^11001 follows the same 
plan as the preceding report, with thJ addition of health education. 

The surVoy was undertaken at the request of the chamber of com- 
merce, tlie board of education concurring, the inquiry having been . 
c«^»mpleted during the school year of ^m7-18, under the direction of * 
tieoige M. Wilc 3 » and a staff of spct'ialists of the 5>late department 
of education. The stuej}' revealed that Utica, with two-thirds of its 
population foreign-born or of foreign-bom parentage,* was facing a 
distinctive school problem, and one which should have been of un- 
usual interest to* the educational authorities of the city. The report 
recommends considerable reorganization in ad ministrati vermanage^ 
merit, a more effective solution of the problems of the school plant, 
revision and e.xtension of the courses of ^tud 3 ’, giving more attention 
to the manual arts, industrial arts, and to home science, to the end 
that the school program and activities shall f effect more vigorously 
the significant part which the industries fill in the daily life of the city. 

PadutaJi, iTy.— The Sur^'e 3 "‘ of tlie Public-School System, Padu- 
cah, Ky., (August, 1919, pp. 1641 is the w'ork of a welcome new 
agency wliich has entered the active field of surveying. With a 
single e.xception, thd 15 members of the staff wore ^embers of the 
fieorge Peabody College for Teachers, whose labors Were directed by 
Pr. T. Alexander. The scope of the study included administration 
and supervision, buildings and grounds, clomentar 5 * schools, the high 
schools, physical education, music, homo economics, and industrial 
arts. Tbn results were' embodied in 115. proposals designed to aid 
the board of ^education to carry out “its plan of making radical 
changes and Improvements. ^rviceable data arS> recorded of the 
.results of tests given to white and u> colored pupUs in olomentary ' 
schools in arithmetic, reftding, writing, language^ and spelling. 


Thamurvey wm undorUkon with tho underatandhig that the rocommendadons of 
the survey staff would be followed out as far ss practicable and l^at individual 
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nionibew of Uie aurvcy would be permitlod to reader MiiaUoce in the execution 
of lb. ^dationa. (Th«H‘) on* intended for Pady.^b only and for thb n>awn 

oieinlM’n. of tlo- otafi were inotrm led to <\.nfinc tlH'ni*‘lvM eulin ly to a otatenieni of 
the aindilioiie an found and very oxplii il and dircni reiMninieuda’ Iona for the im- ' 
pWvemeni of nuch condit«.na. AoSmliiicly a y-n-at many of the matinti.'id etudiei 
and much of tlie plnlixoiihy of edneuluHi. w|jich have ln«en inciudisl in many aOr- 
v.-ya. have Imhii purjMPely ouiiued. ^ • • The survey euff «and read v to five 

U*a«'hon. individual and culU^ive aNsinlamn- if re<iu«iHisl to do m> by lhe lK«irxl of 
education. 

7Vrin.-~IlecttUiio of the foUuVo of, a striking instaiiro of 
civic enterprise ami development ti* iviogiii/e the impiirtamc of (he 
etlucalipnal^ourccs in a modem Amcrirati city, the study of the 
school situation in Minnphis acquirer spi'ciul interest. At tlie requwl 
of th« city hoard of education, in April^ 1U19, the I'Tiitetl Stall's 
C omniissioner of Kduc.ation undertook tlie task of making a survey 
of the public-sohool system of that city unrler very sp^ilic condiliolii 
The field work wair at'complished between ^fay 12 and June 7; ami 
• tbe puhlioation. authorized on Si'ptemher 2:*, UM9, included the 
report of the survey stuff, Dr. K. K. Bunker, diret'tor, with whom w 're 
associated 10 sp<Titdi.sts in guverniiiental bureaus mid five specialUls 
from other inslitutions. The form of tliis n'purl is a noia ile 
' instance of the effort of a' survey to realize its full purjaises, numJlv, 
of pr^enling technical details for the Iwiicfit of administrative ^d ’ 
teaching forces, but also the needs of the citizen in 'appreciating tind 
8up|>orting tho |Hilicy of educational roi'onst ruction. 

It IB obnourfy nm*«ary that the averape eijireu have an iiite|||>nl iiiiderslaiid- ’ 
inp of BchooU cond'tiuaa and Bchoul prublenui, niiice no puhlic Mdiool syatom l^n 
function Burci^iilly except as it w foundivl uinui the eduoUed public opi.iioii ..f 
the ma^^ of the people. For ihm- nusoiw tho Hun^iu of Edueaiion is publishing . 
not Oiifv a deUiliKl, moo- or l. iv livhiiieal, report of the Menipitis srliool sur>oy, hut 
• ^so the pnwnl brief al>atrart of tho report f..r the use of the average cilieen whii is 
. iiitetesUHl ill paining a general knowliHlge of the l.ndiiigB of the survey, and wifiosp 
intelligent iuterwit is bikA an imporUut factor in thy work of the UachiDg foriiof 
the city; tho echiMhofficcTB, andtbc iward ofcHliicatiou. j 

Thc aurt’ey of the cily'blearly imlicates that, if the city is to grow aud prJper ^ 
_ socially ami commerrially, as much foresiglit and seientilic planning must besileut 
up<in the Hucatiun of ehildreii as has tsTn oxpimded Ufion the material develom 
ment of tho city. . Oonditions have rhanged, and education niiiijt be changed to iheet ’ 
theso cuudilions. Are the schools d! Memphis recognizinirthis fact? ' 

The pointedness of the sufyey, which incliidcs analytic and con- 
stnietivo study of'lheriiain features of orgaYiized school activi jes 
and di^ovors, os mdictttcd% tho groat number of specific Toctim- 
t mondations, that great changes arc needed at every point, appdaw 
, coBspictI busly in the “questions which the people of Memphis lare 

. ”'^**'P“*’*f®®***“*®l*‘*™»®^***®r**“>T«n«.: n«partofUisSumyMsde I'n<ierUie Dln^im of 
f >«'*. M- ' Jrt I pMts. Abo Aa .‘.tiermet of tboiapart «n tbs 
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raisinj; ia rogarcT to thoir schoolsr as delaiUni in the more popular 

al»;t*raof. * ' 

(1) \tv ihc •»'b«tyI«tHluc*tinif ibo chihln-u au thtl Ihey ran m<H‘l life aa it L« to-day, 
with inteIli«t*Qc<‘* a'-lf-ndiance, I'ouraj.'o, and iyaourvefulm«T Are Uu* ayhixila oiyaa* 
j/«-d in the I4;ht of chang'd ajicial and^duat ral iMndiliona, or ait* they etill eon- 
dm khI an thoi^rh such ohanpea had not t^^>n place? 

\‘2i Are Uu* achwda of flemphiH ^loyelopinji in the ibildren the apirit of iiuliative 
aud the aliUtty 16 think for ihemiH'lvea? Uuea the teaching; atiniulate thinking, dr# 
doi’n it tmin lueivlV in the capacity to give mte anawenijo quiwtiona? 

t:l) An* the eclioS(a developing the acientific apirit and the pfariical M'ieotific, 
knowledge ao ioi|iortaiit in meeting the conditiuiu of modern iweial and induatiial 

life? ■ I, . . : 

(4) Are die acbmiU developing in the dfildrct^ ^•iieiul niec.lianh'al ability and 

adapudiility? - 

(5) SVhal are the ihIukiIh of Meniphia doing pn-aerve the Um traditions of the 
South in the art of living and till* love of bdauty^ 

(6) Are the achoula contributing to the' development of the children *a health 
through lhe,op|wrtunity forwiiolcaome pl|iy every day, or art' the childivii left to 
,U«* mercy of the city atroet, with ita ph}incal aud^noral dangers? 

Amon}» the featunw of tiio survey may he noted the atlenliou given 
the nieostireiueiit tests in silent rt'adinj', s|>elfing, and aritluuelio to 
children of the two racej^; thogfijfgested reorganization of both ele- 
mentary and high school instruction; thesfx'cial Irt'atmcnt of the 
newer subjects of civics, science, music, industrial arts, home eco- 
nomics, gardening, a rttl health work; and specilically the greater 
economy and educational elfectiveness of a building program based 
on the work-study-play plan of educational reorganization. ^ 

/foisc, IdaJto . — The report of the preceding survey strikingly em- 
phasizes the extraordinary progress made in recent years in American 
city-school systems. Tho Boise survey, by Dr. J. B. Sears, assisted 
by W. M. Proctor and J. H. Williams, '* aifthorized April 17, 11U9, 
and (he field work ucconiplishetl in two weeks, is equally striking in 
noting specific points wherein the changing conditions in American 
city publip education requires exceeding alertness' on the part of the 
authorities and the schii^^cials to keep the activities of .the toiu*h- 
ingstaflf and the childreOTTlhe fonvord lino of progress. survey 

projects this conception of the more modem school: 

fthat the school is not' to be isolated from other social interests; that the teaching of 
reading, writing, and aritlimetic arc oot its sole functions; that education has Os much 
to do with re^ occupations, itsl civic and social duths and obligatioiia. real peu|de, 
real thin^, and real conduct of men; and, finally, that educational opportunities 
ahould be available for old as well aa youi^. ^ ^ 

The educational problem before this community ia thus framed: 

The city is able to have tho beet, and is morally rebponaible to a wide torritory to I 
furniah a domonstration of ihe beat that can be worked .out in educational practiCM j 
in.that partof the-Uiiited Stat^. . . ' 

oTbe Surrey: A Conerele Study ot the AdinlaMrmaaoradifsdi^ •adne^aat j 

8arTsy8«liibVal.xi: New Yirt, World BwA Co., l»a »ftpp. 
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• Sum- for more thorough Buperx-iflion; for addiiiona to cur- 
culum, for added library Md equipment; for better buildingB; for weater attention 

^ health and phyeical development; for cortoin SJof^SS 

toSno?*!' for vocational and educational^^ce f"; 

toghtBchoola; and, finally, forthedevelopmentof a juniorcolle^^ “ 

The educational leadership of this city, it is indicated, is'possibfo 
by the readily available financial resources which will enable it “to 

‘ of" oil 

Washington, D. C— Data serviceable for comparative purposes in a 
reconstruction in a school system were rend^d avail- 
ab e m the prehmmary sur^rey of- the schools of the District of 
jpolumbia, made under the direction of the United States Comm is- 

Di^rict of Columbia,, for prompt assistance is the reason for the re- 
stnction of the study wholly to questions of reorganization of the 
ftc^nistrative and teaching forces of the schools, including the 

schedule of salaries, the report being made in October, . 

Poini, BaUtm^e.~An illustration of the application of edu- 
. cational survey methods in the study of a single school and the 
gnomic resources and educational needs of its very special com- 
munity is ^o«nd in Ihe report by Q. Bennett on The Francis Scott 
^y School, Baltimore, Md., (Bu. Ilduc, Bui. 1920, No. 41, 31 pp ^ 
m scl^ool population of nearly 800 children, elementary school 
kindergarten, and ungradecjgroup, supplies the educational needs of 

tinTsT ’br*"'-^ industry ,nd shipping peninsula whieh con- 

This study was consequen't upon 

* ^ 1914,. and, more recently, the advice of for- 

tier Umted States Commissioner of Education Dr. P. P Claxton 
whose cooperation was sought in regard to * ' * ’ 

** ■“ This 

wan effort to break Ihtough tkp wall o( Khool tonlHSoa and gel a view o( o,bim,.„i,-. 

eh^b!lf V* ““'litiu'Wfft Locust Point reveals that only about 

one-h^of one percent b( these duldren over go to high school th-at 

roMh their fowUenth birthday, that most of the workH»rtifiMto 
'J »u.i.Bu-oiB<iuo. Bui., igaOk No/as. ispp. ' . 
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The proposed changes include^ provision for what ^'might bo called 
an intermediate school*' for all children 13 years of age or older, and 
all others who have reached the .sixth grade, to bo organized on a 
departmental plan in which industrial training, physical training, 
and recreation are to rank equal with other subjects; and the organ- 
ization of cooperative part-time classes and the addition of a one-year 
trade or. vocational couito te ®foUow the eighth grade. Fiirther 
changes are suggested in the addition of more Industrial work’ for 
slow and subnormal pupils and the organization of evening trade or 
vocational closfees for those who are working in the industries. 
Detailed schedules for the departmental organization in thh school, 
including programs of teachers, classes of boj's, classes of ‘girls, and 
.building needs, led to the determination of the size and equipment 
necessary for the proposed new building. » 

<■ Winckesief, Mass . — ^The expression of public opinion regarding 
alleged defects in the work of Ihd pubjic schools in tho*town bf 
'Winchester, Mass., reached such*a point that at a town meeting on 
’ March 3, 1919, a committee of 15 was authorized’ • ‘ 

r 

to consider the advisability of having an’ educational survey of the public-school 
system ot the town with a view to improving the. same, or of taking. any other action 
with respect to. the public schools. * ^ 

Tho report of the committee of fifteen on public schools, of the town . 
of Winchester, Mass. (1919, 37 pp.)^ made to the board of selectmen, 
shbws how a detailed questionnaire analysis of an indefinite public 
‘ dissatisfaction of’ schools can lead to a surv'cy.' Just one year later, 
a school committee was authorized to make arrangements with the 
United States Commissioner *of Education for a survey to be made 
under his direction. The report of -the survey presents the findings 
and recommendations of the special committee of nine members under 
the direction of Dr. F. F. Bunker, including with other members of 
the bureau,’ Dr, T. W. 'Balliet and ,E. A. Lincoln. The report is 
interesting because of the opportunity ^vhich it incidently affords in 
showing the charaji^erisiic progress wliich public education in th|e 
United States has made during 30 years, and is also w^l saturated 
with clear expositions of the basic theories and of schoolroom practice 
of present-day education from the kindergarten up* It is also inter- 
esting to note that the rather restless state'df public opinion regardihg 
school r^ults w^ not .v^hplly justifiable. . > “ . . 

The report is organized about the following topics: The orgBmiii^ J 
* tion, administratiqp, and financing of the public scbopls; a school, • I 
building program; work in the kindergarten. and the primary gradOs; «| 
the courses of study (both elementary and high school) ; the high 
schools; results of thOiStandard educational measurement tests-. , The 

■ ■ ^ . 


■ Survey 6<^oot« of Wia^bettcr, Meat. U. B. Bn. bf Eduo., Bui., IttW, no. 43. 
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school incbided arithmetic, spelling silent 
T arithmetic; in the hi<rh school alffehrR 

. Latih, French, Spanish, United Statqs history physics ' 

^.tion, and typewriting. The principle of m,!l iple uU of flcuS'' 

L hoTn"' of f-o thrr,c alternate plans ^red 

or tho buddmg situation in this city. “ It is also inteIistinr"oTo,e 

Memnhr* '“"I® ‘ “'PoMtory sections on tho report of (he 

Memphis survey which suggests that future reports of survey invest! 

loc«!.and individualistic. “ 

«nce f ’ ^0’’;“:^ interesting illustration of a patient ■ 
of survey technique is found in the report of a survey of \i 
features of the school systogi of Laurence, Kans., conducted ^Ber 
he direction of the bureau of school service (K. P. O'Brien director) 

the°^ H O" October 11 1900 

the board of education sought advice as to “what sort of a jiciv 

lugh school must bo constructed to serveahe needs of the cltv of 

Lawrence, and on January .1, 190], tl,„ answer, ihrouoh the survey 

^port, i^ii-^ given. The publication wasjnterestingly delayed so Z 

to record the outcome of the follow-up publicity camn^Ln 

of$495000 1ilili!'’tho°|*"?'''‘f'''i ““Oiorising an issue 
5495,000 aiUl tho final actual construction of tho building Th« 

procedure of the study followed these three definite steps 

in order to provide adequowlyl^r'^llZ-^^^^ ""•'."■'vded 

u UwroDco, recogniziag that the'aiiecifirally educational tael'^K c.immuiiit)' eiieh 

.y.r,„eh.echJi;:i£“^^^^^ 

The topics .of tho re]iort progressed as follows: 

The citypf Lawf%>nco and ito hich boIiooI- thu nmn«nt l: u i i 
adequsile provisiona; some facte of Bocial signilicance relaUve to the 

^.population; school pruvisiona to lit the pupila' n6ed«' coimton ..f «t. h'gh-eohool 
eoniothighaohtwl; the laelor. that moat be coiuidewd whSlald hy 

Uwreac.; fioaacla* the prT;»e? piZn ' « 

TOeefiny, m Va.—Tho strictly professional character of present 
day public education is notably attested once more by the recountiiiu 
of the uneven attainments and diffleulties eneountered by uninstS ' 
•laymen whose seal and devotion can In no wise compera^t" C the 
a 0 e^rs of judpient, in tho educational survey of Wheeling 
rf a” <’^‘'>0 United States Commission^ 

i . Io“s M •' ' 

, »u. 8. Tltt. ot Educ., Dul., laai, no. M, 33 pp. . 
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J,he field work was conducted beU'oen January 17 and March 10, 
lOlJl, by Dr. W, T. Bawden, director of, the survey, with whom were 
associated five specialists from the Bureau of Education and six from 
outside. The published report, w'hich contains a brief digest or 
summary of the princip^ conclhsions and recommendations, shows 
the very wide spread *of the detailed feature of a well-organized 
system of city schools. The scope of the recommendations, which 
involve an almost complete reorganization of the system^, can well be 
understood in view of the fact that the Wheeling school organization, 
originally created in 1849, had been allowed to continue to function 
under the spirit of its original local independence. The initial steps 
were promptly taken to adapt the survey recommendations relative 
to the reorganization of the board by reducing the board of education 
fnnn 25 to 5 by making the superintendent its real c.xccutive oflicer, 
and by raising the quahfications of teachers. 

Nlaghra Falls, N. Y . — This survey report is interesting because it 
early instances the pressing problem of providing adequate housing 
facilities for school cliildren in the postwar period. A study of this 
problem by the building and grounds committee of the board of 
education of- Niagara Falls in April, 1919, led the board to request 
thinStatc department of education not oply to assist in this particular 
difiiculty but to study the school system as a whole. T^e major 
portion of the work covered, by the survey was done during the school 
year of 1019-1920, the measurement of instruction by the giving of 
standard tests being completed in the autumn of 1920.** The Niagara 
Falls survey was conducted under the direction of G. M. Wiley. The 
usual form of procedure was carried out in the study of the school 
activities and problems in this city. The program was varied by the 
addition of a section on industrial education. It i*s to be'noted that 
(ho school-building program became guaranteed by a total bond issue 
of *3,500,000. 

WUrnington, Del . — The school survey of this city is i>raccable to a 
special arousement of public interest in school *prQblemti stimulated 
by, and related to, the legislation following the Delaware State survey 
in 1919 (see above)# The popular interest in the situation leading 
to the undertaking is no less indicate4 by the action of the board of 
education in March, >920, which authorized a survey to be made by 
a committee of 30 citizens, 10 being appointed by the board, 10 by 
the city council, and 10 by the mayor of the city.. The survey, was 
made by the United States Commissioner of Education, with Dr. F. • 
F, Bunker in charge. With whom were associated 8 other members pf 
the staff of the Bureau of Education and 7 others from outside *lhe.* 

**Th« Nlnnora Kall^ Sobool Syitem: Report of a Survey by the State Deparimeni of Edueatloa; 
(Univenttyoftbe State of New York. Albany, igsi. 330 np.) 
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bureau. The field work was effected in October-November, and the 
report completed in the following month.** The form of tho report 
(is of interest, the separation being based on those “matters having 
to do with legislation," including the educational background, school 
biganization, supervision and finance, and a school-building-program, 
vwhich were thus made available in Part I for tlje convening of the 
general assembly at its session early in January. “ Tho more^strictly 
educational aspects" of the city’s school problem, including tho treat- 
ment of the elementary school courses, secondary education, and 
special departments and subjects, Comprise Part II. 

It was recommended that the city bring iteolf into coordinated 
relation with the State system, still in process of reorganization; 
that the building program be modified to introduce educational en- 
richments; and that, on the basis of the observation and analy'sis of 
school practices and records, the educational achievements be brought 
forward to a level comparable with the more progressive city systems. 
In the course of tho preliminary consi^Jerntions the Commissioner of 
Gducation thus outlined tho scope of a city school survey as cover- 
ing eight groups of items; • 

A study of tho flchoolhouso situation, with recommondations for ropairinR tho old 
buildiuRBand makinj,' thorn more uaeful and more eanitary, ropIuoinR thwo out of 
use, and outlininfi; a buildini; program for the next 8 or 10 years. 

A study of the organizatioQ of tho Ijoard of education aud ius mnthf»dti of work, 
with special relation to tho busiucas activities and to the schuols thnjugh the super- 
intendent aud other oflBcera. ^ 

A study of tho organization of the schools and their ailniiuistratioa under the 
direction of the supierinteudent, with roeomniend^iona for improvi'nieiita. 

Tho financing of the schools, tho salaries of teachers apd other school oflicere. 

A study of the education, professional preparation, and c*p< rienco of teachers, 
and the spirit of the teaching body. 

A study of the courses of study and their adaptolion t*» the needs of the city, with 
. recommendations for their modification and improvement, and a statement of reasons 
lor tho same. ' 

A study of methods of instruction, the results and standards, with recommen- , 
nations. 

As a background for all recommendations for improvoraents and readjustments it 
wilt bo necessary to make a comprehensive study of tho city as a community, its 
industries, the occupations of its people, and its life and ideals. ‘ 

Baltimore,, JIfti.— This city is outstanding.by reason of tho fact that it 
has experienced at least four different survey undertftkings. Because 
of tho interest of the educational committee, Mrs. Daniel Miller, ebair- 
iam, of the Arundel .Good Government Club, in 18&7 and in 1898 , a 
special report of the sanitary coii^dition of the primary schools of Balti- 
more WM mode by Prof. S.' IJ. Woodbridge, of tho Institute of Technol- 
ogy of Boston, submitted May 9 , 1898 . Tho 14 items listed on the 


» •flilrvey of U10 Schools of Wilmlagioo^ D«|. U. S* Bu« Edao.« IML No. 2 . 
IWpp. < “ ^ » 
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question blank usecf for this inquiry bear interesting historical relation- 
ship to such a modern instrument as the Strayer-Engelhardt score 
card for city school buildings. The following year, the second report of 
the committee on these same schools endeavored to show the progress 
. made in repairing the schools and improving their sanitary condition. 

Baltimore was the first large city school system to receive the at- 
tention of a definitely organized survey 'group. It was under the 
chairmanship of Dr, E. E. Browm, then United States Commissioner 
of Education.*" 

The failure of these two studies to arouse an interest in the. problem 
of imj)roving the the public school plant is evident from the appear- 
ance, on February 28, 1920, of the report of the physical conditions 
of the elementary public schools of Baltimore City.” This undertak- 
ing on the part K)f the teachers enjoyed the cooperation of the hoard 
of school commi^ionors and of the school superintendent and rep- 
rwentatiyes of 22 civic and commercial agencies. The data w'cre 
colIe<-tcd by means of the Strayer-Engelhardt score card, and' are 
believed to present a fair picture of conditions as they existed in June, 
1919. The prophetic character of this report may be seen in the 
dissociated event of a later undertaking:. *' 


1 he ]>ur|>0Me of the report is not to attack any board or individual. Tho teacben’ 
council is atteniptini; merely to present to tbe^people of Baltimore a fair picture of 
ph>'Hi< al conditions as they exist in the public schools, and their purpose in this 
presentation is to create in the people of Baltimore a willintpicss to spend upon the 
school buildinfm tho money that may be necessary for their rehabilitation.* 

The Baltimore school survey, 1920-21, is the fourth, the largest, 
and the most effective enterprise of this type undertaken in this 
community. It is also one of tlio two br*throo most distinctive con- 
tributions to tho survey movement during the period under review. 
The inauguration of this survey is a tribute to tho rcconstructjve 
values of tho survey movement, and, ht the same time, wns-incidental 
to tho reorganization of the board of school commissioners following 
changes in the political complexion of the city government in 1919. 
In accepting the completed manuscript of the report of May 31, 1921, 
Dr. Henry S. West makes record of the assurance that the school 
boards in inviting him to the superintendency tho preceding year, 


would take Btepa to have a school survey inaugurated at tho very bogioning of the 
new school year, ao as to get the completed survey report as early as poasiblo in 1921 . 
My attitude waa to welcome heartily a thorough' survey of the Baltimore school syatem. 
as a first and a moat important move on, tho part of tho. reorganiaed board of achool 
commissioners. My own exporienco with previous school surveys bad taught mo 
that a school siyvey properly conducted by a competent and impartial director, 


**Bee neport of tbo qpmmlsiion Appoliitsd to Stud^ ths Systeia of Bdiicstion In tho PubUo Sobooli 
oinalUroore, U.S. Bu.drBduc-, Bul.,19ll, No.t. .i . * . 

Council ol tho Allied Assoclotion of Public whool'Toocben of BolUmoto. BullsUn No. 7. laoHl ' j 
undortbaedltorUldlrooUonofDr. W. B. MoUbts. 37Spp. * ’ .i 
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not connect^ with the school system being surveyed, could bring to thnt system s 
clearness of vision as to the existing situation, and a soundness of judgment as to ' 
recommendations for the future, that would be of tremendous and lasting value to 
the cit3^ under survey ♦ ‘ , * 

The 'survey was under the direction of Dr. G. D. Stray er, who 
utilized the lai^e staff of 110 outside persons. The work began 
October 1, 1920, and was completed with full reports May 31, 19l>i. 
The report includes three volumes devoted rosjujctively to the school 
plant and the school building program, the administration of public 
schools and other studies, and the school curriculum. The program 
of publicity first centered about a series of six luncheons held between 
December 10 and. May 13, which offered an opportunity to present, 
from -time to time, v^ious aspects of the investigation and to enlist 
the enlightened spirit of citizens in carrying forward the survey 
recommendations. The second publicity item was the condensation 
of the elaborate and detailed report inti' an-Sbstrnct (54 pp.), in 
which w as presented the facts in summary tables and statements of 
the findings of the survey, together with a statement of the progn‘ss 
. * in the adoption of different recommendations that had been made 
during the conduct of the survey and since its coni|)Ieti(>n. 

The distintive features of this sui^ey include the provision of a 
reviewing committee of six members, each of whom is distinguished 
for his knowledge of special phjuses of puljic education ar)d the close 
cooperatipn between the board of school commissioners an<l the 
director of the survey during the progress of the investigation 
whereby effective adoption of a large number of recommendations 
WM made even before the close of the work. The reviewing com- 
mitteo was brought to Baltimore and spent one week in their effort 
to evaluate the local situation and the recommdations of the survey, 
Caldwell, N. J . — The administrative convenience of a suiwey to 
those in authority, even if it includes “only a limited number of 
fields," 4 ip a school situation is well illustrated by A Study Made of 
the Caldwell, N. J., School System, by Dr. N. L. Englohardt (Juno, 
1921, 34 pp.). It is pointed out that the nian;^^rominent elements 
in this school situation can be progressiaelv'^lirtMilcJ •< the adop- 
tion of a definite school program indicative^if^jii^M^TnTO acceptance 
of this prograni by the comrnunity, and the harmonious spirit of the 
community in its development." 

Eliz^hedi City, N. C'.— The Commissioner of Education and a 
committee of seven persons, under the direction of Dr. \V. T. Baw- 
I ' den, at the request of the board of schooJI trustees, submitted between 
I , . July 30, 1920, and July 7, 1921, successive sections of their report, * 
Educational Survey of Elizabeth City, N. C.; Summary of Conclusions 
and Recommendations, upon school conditions in this city.” Among 

• V Wl,No.3«. 43pp. 
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the su»w(«tio^ for improvements are a sliowing of the greater' 
economy of the work-study-play plan of educational activities fora 
hnilding program, 17 types of data as most desirable to bo found and 
brought up to date in a city superintendent's olllce, and the list of 10 
characteristics to bo found in a school system whose chief executive 
is “ making a continuous survey." 

Jlonesdnle, Pa . — On July 13, 1921, Dr. D. W. La Rue submitted - 
Mhc report of the Educational Survey of Honesdale, Ptu, (160 pp.), 
made during the previous school year, irf the testing part of which 
he had been assisted by C. J. Naegle. The study was requested by 
the school b(»ard, the parent-teachers' association, and the chamber 
of commerce in order “to find whether this borough is doing all that 
it can and ought to do for its cliildren." This study, of a school . 
situation is specially interesting because of the specific objective thus 
described and kept in mind : „ 

A>rrcoably, l)oth to the wished of the local authuritica and the desires of tho sur- 
veyors, the child has l>eca kept in the foref:round * - * * . Accordingly we have 
endeavonMl to follow the child from his home — from Kis birth, in fact, to and through 
so^tMil and out into society, jiiaking a survey of all that happens to him on.the way. 


The pcisistcnce «>f tliis trbjective is to he noted in the topical 
distributhm of the fc[)ort: • 

Honesdale, Che 'f^lace and the pintple; social and educational aims, *'for the 
ch(h^ii's atke the preschool cure of tho children, transition from home to school; 
care «>r mental and Imdil.v health: m«HMle, character, discipline, and democracy; the 
prognim of s(u<lies and Ute childnui’s fiitun*; the child’s progress through ^ curric- 
ulum; teachers and siii)ervisorB; making lessons effcclivo in the lives of the learners; 
indie id nation, and the placing of the school product back in society; administering 
the schools for the children; school and community interests. 


-Thp testing program covered grades three to eight and classes in 
the Righ school, and includetl intelligence tests and achievement 
twts in reading, arithmetic, spelling, handwriting, language, compo- 
sition, history, and elementary algebra. Tho report includes a new 
scheme for rating teachers whi<’h was devised Tor this survey (pp. 86- 
89). It is arranged “ as u possible aid to those whovtnust supervise 
and rate teachers; but more especiall}' that teachers may profit by 
applying it to themselves." The chief qualificatioiu of tho good 
teacher are thus grouped: Character, morale, discipline, democracy; 
health— mental and bodily — attitude, andenergy; general intelligence, 
general power of adaptation and adjustment; technical achievement. 

HackeP^^ack, N. J . — ^Much relief is sensed in coming to tho report 
' of a survey which is of a good or progressive, and not of a bad or 
backward, school situation. / The report of the survey of the Hack- 
ensack' public school system, by Drs. G. D. Strayer and N. L. Engel-’ 
hardt, aided by six assistants, describes the modem schpol system. 
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Md indicate that the s'lwciric task of the sun-eyora was so to frame* 
their an^j^es as to enable them to point out the direotions in which 
the continuing progress in this system may be moving.** The survey 
indeed, partakes more of the nature of an audit which assures the 
coi^unity that their school money is-being spent wisely and places 
their school system among the foremost in the country. In addition 
to the approval of a school-building program looking forward -20 
years, it is impressive to note the curious problem wliich 

Uw in the needs of ^e chUdren who transfer from other school systems to the 1^1 
^00 system. Children who spend their educational lives in the UackeniTk 

•chools proRreas more rapidly than these other children. 

The outstanding features of the survey include the measurement 
of the classroom achievements of children (in June) in reading 
handwriting, English composition, spelling, arithmetic, algebra and 
l.atin, the outline for judging the quality of instruction (based upon 
the observatmn of two full classroom periods), and the new scale for 
scoring teaching methods and teaching control. This survey in 
effect IS an experimental demonstration of means for maintainini: 
progrcM. “^ono of the real problems? in modern" education have 
been left untouched by the present school staff.” 

Philadelphia, /'a.— Because this city was the last great municipal- 
ly to yneld to the survey procedure in educational enterprises ' and 
also because the organization and the conduct of The investigation 
wpi^ent great and significant changes in the wide-sweeping reorgan- 
ization of the administration of a State department of education^the 
report of the survey of the Philadelphia public schools, by thePenn- 
Bylvania State department of public instruction, takes on now and 
exception^ interest.** Community initiative,* based on a belief of 
survey values in educational progress, expressed itself when in De- 
cember, 1917, F. P Gruenberg, director of the Bureau of Municipal 
R^earch, and B. M. Watson, director of the Public Education and 
tyid-Labor Association, began their appeob to the members of the 
school board to undertake a survey. The period of nearly two and 
«m|-hMf yeare following witnessed interesting manifestations of indi- ^ 
yduol and civic interests in the project. The belated discovery that 
the condition of the school treasury would not permit the expense” 
ros^ted m a largo number of individuals and business corporations 
undeleting the amount of $32,000 to meet the expenses. The 
school board then arranged f^y a joint survey committee, including 
SIX of ite own memhen and six. cHizdna of the city, wliich bogfim 
funqtiomngApnllS, 1920. Lat er developments led to an intritation 

N, J. Tlii^ H« 0 k.„»ck 8^^ . 
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to Dr. T, E. Pinegan to make the survey. The basis of his accept* 
anco is an indication of the effective adoption of new administrative 
principles in the reorganization of the State department of public 
instruction in Pennsylvania, which was then under way. 

The profenional staff of tho State department bad been organized and equipped 
Up do the identical work which w:u involved in the survey of the schools of Pbila> 
delphia, and the law * • * made it bis duty to obtain tiko’ information that 
would bo revealed through the survey of important or typical districla for tho pur- 
pose of advising the legislaluro on plUns for vpch impruvomentaof the school system 
•8 he deems expedient. 

The survey was accordingly conducted without e.xpcnse to tho city 
or to tl e citizens of Philadelphia. 

Associated with the director of the survey were' Dr. J. \V. Withers, 
in charge of elementary education; Dr. T. H. Briggs, in charge of 
secondary education; and Dr. H. S. Weet, in charge of school finance^ 
with whom were associated 36 members and 23 nonmumbers of the ' 
State department- staff, a total of 63 persons, no one of w’bom bad 
been connected with tho Philadelphia schools. Tho work of the 
investigation extended over the school year 1920-21. Tho first pub- 
lic expression of tho scope and results of the umlcrtaking was made 
on March 29, 1922, to a largo public audience. 

It is to bo noted that in a study of the school plant, oi^anization 
ami administration,' pupils, types of schools, vocational education, 
and instruction in its 12 chief branches tho survey utUizes the his- 
torical background of the city’s S3rstcm as a basis for understanding 
tho conditions that w'ere found to exist. The Philadelphia^ survey 
also ranks with the last Baltimore survey in the timely success indi- 
cated in the adoption by the school authorities of recommendations 
made- from time to time during the progros.s of the work. The read- 
iness of the school authorities to proceed to the correction of the 
chief defe<^ of the system as soon as they were revealed is expressive 
of the changed attitude on the part of public opinion toward thp 
investigation as a whole. The report is characterized by specific 
records of the changes which were effective during tho undertaking 
and before the pubheation of the document. The reorganization and 
extension, in the light of accepted modern standards, in almost every 
detailed feature of a school system, aro indicative of the thoroughness * 
of the work. The school-building program is one of the outstani^g 
features, as is indicated by the proposed expenditure of $84,000,m)0 
by 1040. The 'spirit in which this.^eneral recommendation was 
accepted is m^rk^ by the officiol>ction which has provided, for the 
expenditure of over $39,OtK);000 on the school plant by 1024. ' 

' In view of the gigantic project of modernizing such a large system 
\ in the light of this study, thq city is exceptionally fortunate ,in the , 

, legal relationships which obtain hetweeii ijteeif and the Sthte depart- ' I 
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. ment of oducatioD, whereby assistance will boreadily,available in the 
form^ation and reformulation of plans and policies fo*r a ccnlinuous 
read/ustmont of the s<*hool system. 

‘Si^rta WU.—i^me Hecommenda'tions for the Improvement of 
thu School S>2tcm of Sparta. Wis., by W. S. DelTenbaiigh, of the' 
United States Bureau of Education (23 pp.), were made in November. 
19-1, on the basis of a general view of the situation, and in thoLCifort to 
secure an e.xpansion of the school system in the light of general educa- 
tional theory and practice, the study did not include the methods 
of administration employed by the board of education for classroom 
instruction and the measurement of the ability and achievements of 
the pupiU. “The report has been yrrit ten for the citizens of Sparta. ’ 

;VcU' Bfd/ord, .Wms.— P rinciples, Policies, and Plans for the Im- 
provement of the New Bedford Public Schools pretsen^ the -results of 
cooperative studies carried out by the school committee, thexudmin- 
istrativft and supervisory staff, principal* and leachci^^nV iho 
direction of F. E. Spaulding (ISl pp.. February, 1922). This survey 
proposed and e.xecutcd a new plan of organization which undertook 
a marked departure from the usual procedure. Under the hidilv 
detaihnl “agreement,” which listed for study 14 aspects of the .school 
system, tlni^iooperative enterprise e.vtended from September 27 19 >l 
to February 9, 1922, rwiuiringlO visits of the director, who- ' ' 

-sa provided in ^0 •‘agrwmont,*' has been atrioily reeponsiblo for the plan, the 
the reliabUity of die rveulte. and Uio formulation of the program of unw ti- 
cablo improvementa growing out of the studies. 

WhUo th^^tudiee aro referred to in tho‘- memorandum of agreement - aa a 
■u^ey, they have differed radically in conduct, conaiatent aim, and immediate 
iwlto from the achool auryoy that hoa come to bo typical. Those differeiu'oa 
deliberately p imn^ from Uio beginning and kept constantly in mind throughout’ 

• * • should be appreciated by the reader accustomed to exhaustive, convent 

“i«t«ke8 of judging those studies, asAhore 
published, merely by comparing them with such typical sim ey reports - / 

The influences of the studies have been distinctly educational • * * <»no^in,r 

tteeffoc^vo conduct a school system under tfao complex and difficult'^m^tions 
^t a city like Now Bedford presents. Out of this Education of the school forces 
bas grown the intelligent and hearty acceptance of the _^togmm of improvements. 

The principal itema in the program of improvements include * New 
rul^ and regulatioiw; changes in the membership and terms of office 
of the school committiBe; the reorganization of the adminstrative and 
aupei^oiy control of the entire system; the feoiganization and 
. coMohdation of elementary school principalships; proposed salary 
schedules; ^tension of the cuiriculum of the high school; introdutt 
tton of the jumor high-«chool organization; cTionges needed in plans 
and pohcies below the high school; »nd a comprehensive program 
for the extension and improvement of the school plant. 
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Shreveport and Caddo Pari«h, La . — Ono of the. most illuminating 
stirveys of the bienniun^ is that which was made by tho. Commissioner 
oTEducation upon the joint invitation of the bo{ird of education of 
Caddo Parish and the Stale superintendent of public instruption of 
I^iuisiana. The staff included W. S. Deffenbaugh, with whom were 
asso<’ialed C. A. Ives, T. Alexander, and F. B. Dresalar, who cAm- 
plet etf the field work between April 10 and 29, 1922. The report of the 
findings and reconunendhtiohs was issued by- the Txluisiana State' 
do|)iirtmcnU of education.**' Opportunity is hero given for a study 
of unusual developments, within tho brief period of 22 years, of pub- 
lic education, and also of an unusual ootnbihation of tbe factors 
involved in the development qf a system including city and- rural 
situatioiK. ond of tho white and tho colored races. To the usual 
items of organization, administration, inclutling finance and teaching 
staff, buildings and grounds, high schools and elementary schools, is 
ad«led the measurement of achievemepts of the pupils. Tests were 
gf\ en in reading, spelling, language, and arithmetic in elementary 
schools; and algebra, Latin, and reading in high schools. From cer- 
tain points of view, it is remarkable to find the white city schools up 
to or above standard, the white rural schools practically up to stand- 
ard, and the colored schools characteristically below standard. 

Atlanta, Ga . — The elaborate inquiry into tho school situation in 
Atlanta, Ga., in 1921-22, is a clear indication of tho excellence of the 
work to be expected from the new formally organized agency, the 
division of field studies of tho Institute of Educational Research of 
Teachers College, under tho direction of Dr. G. lii. Strayer, which has 
entered dhe field of surveying. It likewise instances tho practical 'I 
^wisdom of a community, which, having appropriated $4,000,000 for ll 
school buildings, 

Ht that a thorouch «tudy ahould he maito of the pxiptinjr pttiuiitioaa in thfl'achool- 
plantand that tho appropriatba nhould be cxpcn«l«l only for •buildings ervcled to 
bccotne parts of a pt^nnanent school plant.*’ 

Tho report ranks' in scope and technique with the largest undertak- 
ings in the biennium. Fifty-three. field workers were engoged in the 
study. The suggestion for a revision ^f the city charter involving 
the school hoard, and the complete rwrgailizajtion of a 7-4 into a K 
fi-3-3 system, a recommendation approved by. the school board and 
to be made the basis of the proposed/building program, are, probably, 
the most marked features of this^vestigation of a long outgrown, 

•> Survey of tbe Schools of Caddo Parish, witSi Special Reference to tbe CUy of Shreveport, La. lU pp. 

•* Vol. 1, Survey of tho Public School BuikU^ and tbe Sciuxd Building Prograni lor Atlanta, Oa., 
Directed by Dr. N. L. Euglohardt, 2C0 pp.; Vol. II, The OrganUalion and AdminiatraUon of the School, 
Sjntem. Includlni School Coata, the Teaching Corps, aud the Educational Program of the 
Dinctod bf Dn . N. Is* Enflebtrdt and E« 8. Ey«D^o. > 2A5 pp. 
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urban,. and bifacial aystem of public <^uc«tion. The topics presented 
in the report are. 

' • & 

Scbwlbiiildiiigs lor white cfiildft.n; ech.^l-lniildins pile.; huildinpi and buildimt 
«>'»U‘ina of (ho pn'ecnt m-IkwI plant ; ria.- imB; apeci^ n^.mv 
^ool buUdiiM^ for colored children; auidioa.of p.pubtion; tho reaidential Atr»bu* 
Uonaf^hoolchddrcn; a new educational orpanbation and (ho irhite school ponu- 
UUon to Nj«r\Td; recommendationa f^i the achoola for while chUdion; recommon. 
^tiooa fur the ^hoola for coloivd child^>n; iho c*.t«f the leplacoment proemm and 
the imm^liato building program; thconAnieation an<Ia<lnuniBtration of the Allanu 
public ncboola; school financing and school costs in Atlanta; classification and pnxrma 
studies; grade progress studies for sch.sds for colonel children; iho training and 
sxpenem^ of inacbeni; the leaching staff of il.o schools fiir ctdorod fflildren- the 
organm Uon of the educaUoiul pcogram: the curriculum; and vocational education 5 

Cleveland //ci^A/*,X>Ato.— Fpon the sugpi'slion of the educational 
committTO of the. Men’s Civic Club, the board , of education of Clove- 
l^d Heights ordered a survey of theij^ schobls, which 'was mode' 
between May 15- and 26, 1922, under the direction of Dr. J. W. 
Withers, with a staff of seven nienibcrs. It was sjiccifiod that “ the 
surA'ey should be thorough, covering every impurthnt matter affetiting 
the eflicieney of the school system," covering six major features, and 
including over 50 specific points listed for thoaundertaking. “The 
one and only purpose should be so to present and interpret the find- 
ings, and to inakTe such recommendaUons for improvement based upon 
these findings, as will ihako ftir the improvement of tho schools." 

, SPEdAL PHASES IN CITY SURVEYS. 

The atinptahility of the survey procedure to aid educational admins 
lat/ation m dealing with problems involved in specia? siluations was 
, madfe evident in earlier years, and has shown a wider range in the 
present period. Tho one-time ambition of a " complete " or a “scien- 
tific "survey of a school situation has been wisely replaced, iff part 
by a disp^ition to seek guidance through tlnj offerings of selected 
studies. The following instances are indicative of the new trentl in 
.administration to bo more specific in .its efforts and to project “a 
program." ' ' , 

m school building program.~ThAt tlio adequate housing of * the 
mcreasing pubhc-school population had become a real problem, oven 
m times ofife^, was imistratcd, o. g., by the St. Paul and the Omaha 
euireys b^e our Nation entered the World War. The interruption 
to ,tho usual pane in constructing additional housing facilities follow- 
ing this event created a nation-wide congestion in schools. This is 
clearly shown by the ranking importance of the school-building tro- 
^am topic m the recent city surveys, and by these sp^iaf’stutfii*?; 

Lexington. «y.. made und«l tha 
direction of the United Statna Conunuaioner of Education. BuUetin, 1919, No|. 68 

. .• 'a r-?, v‘’ ^ ■ ** ' ' ■ LS 
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A Survey of Public-Sohuol Ituildiuf; Requirements in Clovclantl Dcigbts, Obio.'bjr 
P. C. Psekor, H. W. At>>ler«nn. snd L, S. Hniecknerr 39 pp. ~ 

A Sobool Building Profn^m for Meriden, Conn^, by A. R. Fenundex.* C.8. 
Ruri'au of Bducalion, Bulletin, 1920, No. 22 . 20 pp* 

A School Building Program for Glouccater,. Man.', by the I'niied .Sutes Bureau of 
Education. Bulletin, 1920, No. 23, 10 pp See also School Report of Oloutxoter, 
Maw., 1920, pp. 32-^, for the report of tbeourvey of school buildings Duade by the 
Sate board of education ihrouph 1>. Kingsley and B. F. June*. 

A School Building Program for Athci^s, Ga., by. A. 11, Pernandes, of tMffiureau 
of Education (Bulletin, 1921, No. 25, 97 pp ), plans ior the school needs «)An old 
community which has been changing from an educational center to an industrial 
city ; and, in advancing the work-«tudy.play plan, pituents an extensive analxuis uf 
both Uie old and the new plan, ahowfiig the B|KM'ial valinv, ecunomii-e, an<l the 
(vlucational enrichments uf the latter. Thuscho*d nivnls of both the white and the 
odon'd population are noted in detail. Tin' comiiarisou of Athens with <4 other 
ciiijw results in a clear indication of the city's adequate financial resources to carry 
out the permanent building pnigram propostHl. 

A School Building Survey and Schoolhouaing Program for Napa, Calif., Produced 
by Gradiiato Students in Kducatioaal Admuiistration. Edui'alion, 249. Directed 
. by F.. W. Ilart. 64. pp. ^ 

A School Building Survey and Sefaoolhousing Program for San Rafael, Calif., by ’ 
the iHqnirtment of Education, University of California. Directed by F. \V. Hart and 
L. II. PetiTson, Awisteil by a Group of 22 Graduate Students in Educational Admim 
istration. Education, 249. 70 pp. - 

The a|rangement involved in this study in the spring of 1922, leading tothb report 
of A School Building Program for the City of Winona, Minir. lUniveiaity of Minnosota, 
Decomb»*r, 1922,66 pp.), cooducU'd by M, G. Neale and S. B. Soverstm, and five 
assistants, shows an intyresting forward step taken by a State university in cooperation 
with a particular community whert'Ky it makto ax'ailablc to such local coromunitiew 
the roost expert service whi^h the university can provide, a service which pono of 
, Ihtso school systems could pnivido directly for itself. Upon the requeat to the 
college of education to mak6 tho survey, the board of regents of the university 
agrr>ed to release members of its staff from active ..service for such of their time 
as would bo required to make tho survey and carry through the project on the 
condition, proposed by the Winona Board of Education, of paying "for the time of 
Ptof(!s80r Neale aud such other' persons as srould bo required to carry the surx’cy 
through and to meet all expenses incident to the making of 'the survey.” The 
present usual technique is applied in detailing the ptopns^ building program for 
this city up to 1940, and in rexTaling the financial abilit.^ to carry it forward. Under 
simitar arrangements, the collie of education of thig institution is conducting other ; 
Btii-v ojs in this State. ' 

A Study of the Public Schools of llarrisbuigV Pa., and Recommendations for a 
Building Program, by F, E. Spaulding, ap made to a Joint Conference of Civic 
Organizations, June, 1922. 30 pp., 

■ In helping Communities to solve th^ respective building and;iinah> 
cial problems relating to tho school plant, these surveys uniformly 
indicate how contributiohs towi^d e.Ktendihg tho instructional oppor- 
tunities for children may be made. Two types of rcorganuiation arc 
utilized for this purpose: Grade reopganizAtion, so as to provide for 
the intermediate or .junior high school; and, reorganization of the^ 
traiiitional grade type into the wbrk-study-play plan. In several 
instances of the latter type the recommendations show an actual 


i 
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economy of Wbont 40 per cent in Cjipital outlay in providing the new 
facilities of i^odern standards. 

Other instances^ illustrative of how Qbmraunity ^nd professional 
interests in educational problems apd chang<?s may express themselves 
are found in the following: 

'Arithmetic Survey (Monograph No. laip, 30 pp.), and Spelling Survey (Mono- 
graph No. 7, 1920, Newark, N. J., 32 pp.), under the direction of Asst. Supt. E. M. 
^xton, are additional evidences Of what a department of reference and research in a 
public-school system may contribute toward a progressive program in instruction. 

A Survey of Pupils in the Schools of Bakersfield, Calif,, reported bv J. IT. WjlliamB 
(Whittier Suto School, ( alif.. Bulletin No. 9, June, 1920, 43.pp.), was undertaken 
" to secure data particulaHy relating to .the distribution and locatir)n of pupils in need 
of si^cial instruction, agd to introduce the* test method of classification and promo- 
tion.” Tewher judgments are checked against standard tests. New tests in geog- 
raphy and in temperament were introduced. 

A roco^ of progress in the theory nn;i practic4> oT educational administration, by 
a comp^son and evaluation of reports of 19 city surveys, is shoWn by W. S. Dcffen- * 
baugh in The School BoarcTin City School Survey Reports, Am*. Sch. Bd. Jour. 

61: 23-26, August, 1920; and, also, Bu. of Educ., City Sch. T.caflot, No 8, 15 pn 
September, 1922. , ^ » hi , 

Comparative Results in Iiitcrraodiatc and Elementary Schools at Los Angeles, by 
T, II. Bnggs, Jour, of Educ. Res,, 2: C81-092, Noveipber, 1920, thitiws new light 
upon th&resujts obtained by some efforts at educational reorganization. 


... How surveying procedure facilitates the segregation of special 
problems and efforts toward the solution of them is further illustrated 
by- these studies: 

A.Surveyof Commercial Education in tho Public High Schools of the United 
States, by L. 8. Eyon, 8upp. Eduq. *\fon., Whole No. 12, University of Clucago, . 
September, 1919, 59 pp., baseckupon the questionnairo plan of securing data. - 
The Problem of Adult Education in Passaic, N. J., by A. B. Fernandez, of the ' 
Bureau of Education, Bulletin, 1920, No. 4, 26 pp., has its soVitioh suggested along 
the lino 0 of tho specific treatment recommended. ' 

The Survey of tho Writing Vocabularies of PubUc-Sthool Children in Connecticut, 
by W. F. Tidyman, Bureau of Education, Toachor's leaflet. No. -15, -November, ’ 
1921, 18 pp., presents the spelling situation os of 1917-18 [n this State, and, as a 
result of a now device in sorting the numerous words ap^artng in compositions, adds • 
a list of 3,000 commonest words, arrayed in grade distribution, third to ninth gredos, 
inclusive. 

Various modos of ascortaiaing arfd jodging the'variiltious in the 
iri|felligOTce in school groups, casually appearing in some of the more 
general surveys, characterize some epecial studies : 


An InteRigenco Survey of a » Typical Town School fWapello, Iowa), by R. H. 
Sylvester, . Fed. Sem^ 26: 365^7E December, 1919. * - # 

■ ' A Survey <if the 'iliree Flnt'tWifip of thd Horace Mann School by Moans of 
Psychological Tests rad Teachers' Estimates, and a ‘Statistical .Evalflation of the 
Measures Employed, by C. F, rad L. M, Ghaasell. Jour, of £duci Psych., 12; 72-81, 

• 243^252, February-May,. 1921. . / 

, • V Mental Survey of Utah Schools rad Adaptation of the 'Army Beta Tests^ by O.-S. 

. Snoddy rad G, E. Hyde. ' University of Utalr Bullotin, vol. 12, no. 6, Soptoraberv 

^i«2i.. 28pp.vi -.■/ : 7, . 
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The Intelligence of Higb-Sebool Senion as Revealed by a State-Wide Mental Sur- 
vey of Indiana High Schools, by W. F. Book, llew York, Macmillan Co., 1922. 356 
pp. Mr Je with tlie'aiithbrity and assistance of the Indiana State Beard of Education. 

Tho Educational Survey of tho Phillipj>i School System (April, 1922 [?} 89 pp.), 
by fhedepartmont of odtication of West Virginia University, under the direction of ' 
Prof. li. V. ra\nna, is chiefly a studynf pupil abilities Ijy age — grade distribution ' 
anti intelligence tests and of iustniction by 11 educatioflhl tests, tyith a resultant 
reclassification of ptipils. ‘ ‘ 

City school reports, continue to* show, from a publicity point of 
view, the excellent formative effects appearing in the type of educa- 
tional literature prodi|ced by tho surveys. Two reports may be cited : 

* . * 

Survey of the Scranton (Pa.) Public Schools, 1918-1920. 240 pp., which has more 
material than that usually found.in a biennial report. 

Seventy-Ninth Annual Report cf tho Superintendent of Schools,, Detroit, Mich., 
1921-22, 1 lOpp., which graphically presents a statemeut of growth, policy, progress, * 
organization, buildings, finance, and statigtical studies.* 

TRE TRAINING OF TEACHERS FOR PUBLIC EDUCATION. 

WW^n the school-survey movement made its modest beginning 
12 years ago iii-soYcral remote and inconspicuous systems', it found 
.Vnierican schools long in possession of a basic philosophy wWch as- 
cribed tho central position in a school system to tho teacher^ From 
the first the surveys have, with increasing emphasis, been Meeting 
critical and sympathetic att^smtion to the work of the teachers and 
the administrative practices whjch modified the Conditions of possible « 

success on their* part in securing acceptable instruction. The period' 
under review has brought fonvard three survey reports in this special 
phase of education. 

3)issoun.-*-The outcome of a chance rc<iuest to tho Carnegie Foun- 
dation for thp AdvancemenC of Teaching in July, 1914, by Governor 
.Major, of 'Missouri, led to tho publication by tho surveying agent in 
January, 1920, of the monumental report on the professional prepa- 
ration of public-school teachers, by Dr. W. S. Learned, assisted by 
Drs.- W. C. Bagley, C. A. McMurry, G. D. Strayer, W, F. Dearborn, 

I. L. Kandel, and H. W. Josselyn."* Although limited to the problem 
of the ^reparation of Missouri teachers in normal schools, the great 
length*^of time dfeyoted to the study Enabled jt to exhibit the most 
extensive embodiment of theory and practice in the proposals finally 
offered. .Every known analytic device was appropriately em- 
ployed in treating the related facts. The chiefi topics are: Govern- 

* mgnt and cotitrol of Missouri ’ normal schools; purpose of a;iormal , • ' 

• school; the personn^; cuiricula; operation and product of the normal 

* rrofosalonal PrepsratloaQt TMobu^i tor AmcrlcaD Pobllo SobooU: k Snidy Based upon an 
Rxamloatlon of Tax-Supp^ed Normal Seboeds In the State o( Itlasourl. Bulletin No. 14, New York. 

,<»pp. . . ; . " 
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Mhwls; and summniy of proposals for the preparation of Missoii 
teachers in normal schools.' One of the chief purposes of the teport 

IB to empliMBe the ewd tor th»t profeoaional concopHoo of ability, ol koowlodgo anil 
I'Zr ?K ’ ‘'-0 toaohoto- «,uipmoi; boforo th. toiS 

Mnnmtor— Teacher Training Departments in Minnesota Hic^h 
Schools,, by Dr. L. i). Coffman,*/ presents a cross section of the 
«tuat.on existing, in 1915-1917, in this form of the Minnesota practice 
^ training teachers for the country schools a practice which had 
been in operahon for a number of years. Consideration is given to 
^ the oi^anization and effectiveness of these training departments 
inclirding the teachers, the students, the curriculum, instruction' 
administration, and finances. Although this form of training teachera 
, appears to run counter to the policy of generalized control in Ameriuan 
education, during the interval of the time between the study and its 

pubhcation, gradual improvements hndp. been made in the work of 
these departments. 

OAio,--Cooperative enterprise in the.,, training of public-school 
eachers in Cleveland had made such progress in regent years ns to 
present* a grou^p of intricate problems, a suggested solution of which 
was secured by a special study which contains the report and 
reco^endations of an educational Cjpmmission consisting of Drs. 
W. C. Bagley, J. W. Withers, and G. G. Chambers.” This commission 
was appomted and financed by the Cleveland Fxmndation at the 
request of the joint conference committee of the Cleveland School .of 
Education and Wes^n Reserve University. The work of the 
commission, in reviewing the more recent activities, in extension 
couraes*and summer sessions conducted by the Cleveland School of 
•Education and Western Reserve University prior 'to September 19‘>0 
and othei- features in the situation, resulted in a recommendation^of 
the orga^ation nf a senior teachers’ coUege the affiliation of the 
school of education and Western Reserve University. This would 
provide more .thorough professionalization of the teaching staff / 
secure the advantageous connection qf teachers with specialkts in 
schol^hip under university organization, and otherwise bring “into 
an effective cooperation with the public schools a large number of 
organizations that are making for civic and community betterment.”. 

’ : , , HIGHER EDUCAJION^ INSllTUTIONa • ' “ . 

Dui% the period the issues in Higher education have not been so 
markedly defined and tentatively disposed of by the special survey 
K- pi’oceBSy Surveys .of colleges^ and universities may be expected to 

. ‘ V’' 4*** ^®^*^ Wuettloo BOHid. Nhw York, IWCE 03 pp. ' • , • ♦ * % 

r'f -j. *" »««« itolwnll,. BuMto. 
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appear with less frequency in future by reason of the more stabilized 
organizations whoso routine duties essentially function after .the 
-fashion of continuous surveys. The stress and strain which often lead 
to a survey will tend to appear in exception^ cases. . pThe regional 
associations of colleges and secondary schools have come^more and 
more to discharge legislative functions in “standardizing" higher 
institutions in-their respective territories. The Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching, the General Education Board, and 
the more national organizations of the several groups of higher 
institutions are giving constant attention to new problems and 
institutional situations ^vith cturective proposals. That the highpr ^ 
institution, however,: has not outgrown the need of being simveyed 
nor reached a stage where it can not benefit from survey conclusions 
is attested by the special*studie3 made during the biennium. 

University of Minnesot^^. — The first report of the university survey 
.commission, authorized by the board of regents, in January, 1920, 
is a good illustration of how a higher institution proposes to,keep 
.setting its own house in order in relation to other State educational . 
activities.’" Seven other illustrative questions were proposed "for 
study by the commission : * 

What in the naturoof extension of grounds, constructiob of buildings, iivtbo various 
departments and substations of pio institution, if no change is m^e in the present a ‘ 
4-year period, will be required to meet the growth?** Should the situation be relieved 
by the adoption of the principle of junior colleges to take over the work of the 
fra hraan and sophomore classes in the university? Should agricultural schools, such 
as the Bcboolsat Crookston and Morris, bo multiplied? Should certain technical work, 
now done in the department of engineering and in the school of chemistry, be also 
taught in the junior colleges and agricultural schools? Are our profc»onal courses 
too long? May not requiromcnia for higher mathematics and pother cultural things be 
somewhat lessened in preparation for medical degrees? What internal administtttive 
adjustments could be made to improve jind increase the amount of instruction? 

' Arkansas.^ — The wide relationships centering in higher education 
are again illustrated in t h^ r eports of two special studies conducted 
in this Commonwealth. ^The* Report on the Higher Educational 
Institutions of Arkansas, by G. F. Zook, of the Bureau of Education,’^ 
contains the results of his inspection of the 13 higher institutions in 
^ th& State, made at the request of the State superintendent of public 
instruction, in viefw of certain high-school regulations recently adopted 
by the State board of education. By September, 1923, tbit^ board 
•‘will need to know what colleges of the State may be considered as ' 
standard Collies, in order to ascertain what persons are eligible to 
teach in the high.schools of the State." • . 

■ — ^ — — — — f- ' 

» Report of the Survey Coniinl»aon: I. The Orowth'hf the Uulvenlty In thf next Quarter Ceatnry. 
Bulletin 0 f tbe Unlvenilty of MiimeioU, Juoe 21 , 1020 . fiO pp. 

•’U.B.BafwuofBdttCfttion, Bulletin, 1922. Noe7. 18 pp. 

< 
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The Educational Survey of the University of Arkansas, a digest of 
the report of a survey, made at the request of the joint legislative 
committee in charge of the survey, under the direction of the United 
States Commissioner •'of Education, was made by a commission in 
chaise of G. F. Zook, with which was associated a group of three 
‘^advisors,” the newer surveying means of strengthening the recoift. 
mendations made.”“ Attention is given to tho.historicul development 
of, and obstacles to, higher education in the State, and to the details 
of each school and its functions, and the resources of the institution. 

Maryland. The complications of historical origin involved in its 
policy of higher education in au older State appear in a presentation 
of the facts accumulated in a study which should concern itself “with 
the relation of Maryland to the six colleges and universities (white) 
to which the State has made apprbpriations for 1920 and 1921,” and 
which ‘‘would , contain no suggestions or recommendations as to 
pohcy.” The work was d continuation of a study interrupted by 
war conditions and renewed, upon invitation of Governor Ritchie 
by the General Education Board.’® ' 

Cohrado (’ollege.— At the suggestion of, President C. A. Duniway, 
r. R. L. Kelly, with the Commission on the Distribution of Colleges 
as an advisory commiUee, of the Association of AraerrCaii Colleges 
imdertook, with the staff of the Council of Church^^oards of Educa- 
^ tion, the investigation published Under the title^ Colorado College- 
,A Study in Higher Education (May, 1922)r With the State as a 
background, the material is arranged under these headings: Present 
educational geography; environmental background of education; 
mundation of higher education ; higher educational structure ; ('olorado 
College, denonunational and independent education; suriimary. 

^ It M believed tho atudy contributOB something to tho functional evaluation of the 
iratitutiona concerned. It certainly deinoustratea that it ia quit^ iinpoaiihle for any . 
ainglo type of institution to moet the noedi for higher education of tho ambitioua 
young mon and vromqn of tbia .State or aection of the country. I 

'Hie studies of the Association of American Colleges, on the organi- 
zation of the college curriculum, and certain measured features of 
college curricula in 38 institutions, appearing in its bulletins for March 
and December, 1921, are useful in revealing tendencies apparent in 
coliegiato instruction only from a comparative overview. 

Vniveraity of Arizona.— Tho Report of a Survey of the University 
■ February;-March, 1922, under the direction of the 

United States Commissioner of Education (Bui., 1922, No. 36, 89 pp.)'; 
had the advantage of noting the progress made by this institution 
since tho first survey (un published) conducted by the bureau in 1917. 

'►f .fliaU^AUI«l coltofi. Ift Mtrylalul|jNpm to tl»a (tf 
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The* committee, including Drs. G. F. -Zook, P. R. Kolbo, and Mr. 

■ L. E. Blauch, made*" a survey of the general educational and financial 
ofiicienoy of the university, with emphasis on the business and financial 
condition and administration of the institution,” including special ‘ “ 
attention to the budget for the ensuing ;^’ear. 

In advising the people of the Commonwealth that the institution 
Ims now become *’ a real State university,” the report details its 
I i ridings on these topics: The University of Arizona, the State, and 
the Federal Gpveniment; organization of the university; internal 
arlministration; the faculty ; students and standards ; income, expendi- 
tures, and costs. 

The limitatibns of past surveys and a description of new survey 

objectives appear in an address by Dr. S, P. Capen before the Nar 

tional Association of State Univereities, November 13, 1920, on “A 

national survey of State universities — How, should it be under- v • 

taken?”” - 

* 

A Ihonuj^hly aaiipfactory Purvoy lias ^novor boon made, ♦ ♦ ♦ satisfactory 
^ fmin ilio Fcientifir ami odiiealitmal pfjint nf view; onowhicdi ropresentfl a complete 
iuvrniuryof the university in its varied relatiuQ6bi|ie, and which ftffera a sane and 
stimulating; pro^in for future development* 

FOREIGN SURVEY. 

A report on education in Africa/" prepared by T. J. Jones, is a 
record of what is probably the most unique survey yet undertaken. 
Sensing the facts that missionary enterprise in Africa had “long felt 
the need of a thorough survey of conditions-there with a view to mak- 
ing their efforts more effective on the educational side,” and that 
postwar conditicuia could, not escape influencing educational polioied 
in Africa, the Phelps-Stokes Fund capitalized its previous experience 
dj, in the survey of Negro education in the United States, and provided 
for a commission to make a first-hand study of education in Africa. 

The survey, was further made possible by the cooperation of the 
European Governments in control of African territory and of Euro- 
pean missionary societies concerned with Africa’, as well as that of 
seven American mission boards. The commission was made repre^ 
sentative, including men and women, European, African, and Ameriir 
can, and conducted its activities through three .years, the first to 
general preparation, a second to the field work (^ptember 4, 1920, 

„to August 2, 1921), and a tl^d to the preparation of the report. 

The geographic scope of the survey is shown by the topics contained 
in the report: Africa and education, adaptations of education, organ-^ 
ization and supervision, education of the masses and of native leader- 


M Eductttloiial Record, January, 1^1* pp« 30-28* 

^ EduotUon in Afrtoa: A study of Went, douth, and Equatorial Africa by tba African Educatlofl 
!Ccmmi^6n, under tM Auapioei of the Phalpa^Btolcei Fund and Foreign tflisloii Socieiiei of Norifa 


Aoinlea and Europe. 


York, Pbalpa^tokea Fund |i»J 
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P U education of Africans, Sierra Leone, the 

wd^L^e^a 

It is our hope that th« rtudy may becomo a textbook for miaBionarv' ‘candidau. 
and m.»,onano« workioR in fielda other than Africa. Tho principlee StTorth m^^ 
^ applied in any other field, an^ it will bo a Rroat day for m«ionary oducatioJ 
when the con^ption of adaptation in education is uridorstoo.! and put i^to practice 
everywhere, for these principles arc univemal in application. . 

unpublished surveys. 

Surveys conduct cd by IhC Bureau of Education; Trenton \ J- 
Colorado Springs, Colo.; Kaleigh, N. C.; Washington, D. C.: Wash^ 
ington, N. C.; Parkersburg, W. Va. 

conducted by the State department of education. New 
York; Etora N. Y.; WhitehaU, .V. Y. ; Saratoga, N. Y.; Amsterv 
dam, N. Y.; Schenectady, N. Y. • . 
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